Art.  I.  A  Hijiory  of  the  Campaigns  of  1780  and  1781,  in 
the  Southern  Provinces  of  Norih-America,  By  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Tarleton,  Commandant  of  the  late  Britifh  Legion^ 
4to.  il.  6s.  boairds.  Cadell.  London,  1787. 

tT  is  an  opinion  that  has  been  carefully  propagated  of 
^  late  years,.,  efpecially  by  authors  who  were  interefted  in 
its  fuccels,  that  little  credit  is.to  be  given  to  hiftorians  who 
were  coternporary  with  the  agents  and  adtions  which  they 
defcribe ;  that  the  truth  of.  an  hiftorical  narrative  requires 
ttanfa&ions  to  be  reviewed  in  a  remote  light ;  and  that  the 
fprings  of  human  adtion,  the  policy  of  princes,  and  the  fc- 
crets  of  cabinets,  can  only  be  developed  by  the  refearch 
!and  difcernment  of  fucceeding  centuries.  In  Ibme  cafes 
this  is  true.  When  a  civil  war  has  ‘Ihaken  a  ftate,  or  a  re¬ 
volution  taken  place  in  a  kingdom,  perfonal  animofity  and 
■party  refentment  muft  be  obliterated  from  the  minds  of 
pnen,  and  a  nation  recover  from  the  fhock  of  internal  com¬ 
motion,  before  many  events  can  be  traced  to  their  julk 
<  aulb,  or  the  charafters  of  the  principal  agents  be  delineated 

It  their  true  colours.  There  may,  however,  be  enlightened 
idividuals,  who,  when  the  fervid  buftle  of  tranladtions  is 
ver  in  which  they  were  engaged,. may  be  extremely  well 
ualified,  if  they  polTefs  a  philolbphical  temper,  to  write  the 
iftory  of  their  own  times.  Cardinal  de  Retz,  who  happily 
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faw  his  errors  and  furvived  his  prejudices,  delineates  the 
troubles  of  the  League  with  an  impartial  pen  ;  ahd  the  phi- 
lofopher  faithfully  expofes  the  ‘errors  of  the  politician. 
Clarendon  and  Burnet,  though  fometimes  partial  in  their 
reprelentation  of  charafters,  give  a  lively,  and,  in  general, 
a  juA  pidfure  of  cotemporary  events;  and  we  make  no  doubt 
but  that  Lord  North,  from  his  undoubted  ability,,  his  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  fprings  of  adion,  and  his  calm 
and  ferene  temper,  could  write  a  molt  incomparable  hiftory 
of  the  late  American  war. 

But  whatever  objedions  may  be  made  to  a  general  hiAory 
of  one’s  own  times,  delbribing  charaders  as  well  as  events, 
and  including  the  motives  of  adions  as  wxll  as  their  conle- 
quences,  no  reafonable  doubt  can  be  entertained  but  that 
an  intelligent  officer,  free  from  partiality  and  prejudice,  is 
well  qualified  to  write  a  narrative  of  the  campaigns  in  which 
he  lerved,  and  of  the  battles  which  he  fought.  With  this 
view'  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tarleton,  w’ell  know’n  in  the  mar¬ 
tial,  now  enters  the  literary,  world ;  wilhes  to  aflbeiate  the 
honours  of  Minerva  w'ith  thofe  of  Mars ;  and  to  blend  the 
laurels  of  eloquence  with  thole  of  valour.  Xenophon  and 
Cefar,  not  to  mention  General  Burgoyne,  courted  both  Mi- 
nervas  fuccefsfully,  and  excelled  equally  in  wielding  the  pen 
and  the  fword.  Fired  with  enthufiallic  admiration  of  thcl'e 
celebrated  heroes  and  hiltorians,  why  may  not  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  thundering  legion  cry  out,  like  the  ltali^a 
artiA,  “  I  too  am  a  painter  ?” 

Tenianda  eji  via  qua  me  quoque  pefitm '  ■ 

7cHere  kumo,  viElorquc  virum  volitare  per  ora, 

.  The  hiAory  before  us  is  confined  to  the  campaigns  of 
1780  and  1781  in  the  Ibuthern  provinces  of-North-Americ-i; 
and  our  author  gives  an  additional  IntereA  to  his  narrative 
by  recording  in  prole,  to  the  public  what  Eneas  recited  in 
verfe  to  Dido,  events  and  tranladlions  quorum  pars  nwpa 
fuit.  The  exordium  of  our  hiAorian,  like  the  march  ot  a 
warrior,  is  brilk  and  I'pirited  : 

‘  This  (hort  hiftory  commences  at  a  time  when  the  whole  afp  c:l  cf 
the  American  war  experienced  a  change  the  moft  critical  and  inte- 
reding ;  when  prol'peds,  big  with  the  utmoft  importance,  fprung  up 
in  a  variety  of  fliapes,  and  gave  birth  to  thofe  decifive  events  which 
lo  fpeedily  followed.  While  Icveral  European  powers  privately 
the  colonies,  in  oppofition  to  the  mother  country,  they  undoubtedly 
injured  the  interells  of  Great- Britain^  without  allowing  her  the  ad- 
vantage  of  reprifal ;  but  when  France  and  Spain  threw  off  the 

and  opciil}  embraced  the  caufe  of  American  indepeudcncei  the  nature 
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tf  the  >var  underwent  a  manifeft  alteration.  From  that  epoch,  dlfic- 
rent  political,  as  well  as  naval  and  military  meafurcs,  might  have 
been  adopted.  The  magnitude  of  the  confederacy  was  evident;  and 
fortunate  would  it  have  been  for  England  had  ihc  attacked  the’ vul¬ 
nerable  fituatlon  .of  her  avowed  enemies  at  that  momentous  and  cri« 
tical .  period.  An  immediate  attention  to  the  Wcll-indies,  and  aa 
early  evacuation  of  New -York,  might  have  produced  fuch  important 
conlequences  as  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  given  a  diffe-, 
rent  termination  to  the  war :  her  blood  and  treafures  might  then  have 
been  laved;  her  natural  enemies  might  then  have  been  humbled^ 
and  America  would  have  refbrted  again  to  the  proteflion  of  her  pa¬ 
rent  (late,  after  Great  Britain  had  vindicated  her  own  dignity,  and 
cftablilhed  that  preeminence,  which  (he  had  acquired  in  her  late  con- 
teft  with  the  houfe  of  Bourbon.  .But  as  it  is  intended  only  to  enter 
into  a  detail  of  occurrences  which  took  place  in  the  fouihern  pro¬ 
vinces,  during  the  campaigns  of  1780  and  1781,  and  not  to  deviate 
into  political  difquifitions,  it  will  be  fufficient  to  point  out  the  primary, 
caufe  upon  which  the  principal  events  were  hinged,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  narrative  of  military  operations.’ 

Thefe  obfervations  are  juft  and  manly ;  they  indicate  a 
vigour  of  intellect,  and  an  acquaintance  with  political  af¬ 
fairs.  There  were  two  periods  in  the  late  unfortunate  Itrug- 
gle  with  America,  in  which  a  line  of  condudt,  different 
from  that  w^hich  was  purlued,  might  have  terminated  fa.- 
vourably  for  this  country.  Before  the  European  powers 
took  a  part  in  the  quarrel,  and  when  we  had  only  to  ilruggle 
with  America,  the  objeft  of  Britifh  policyj  if  at  that  time 
there  had  been  any  policy  in  Britain,  was  to  bring  the 
conteft  to  a'fudden  decifion’,  arid  to  break  Wafliington’s 
army  in'one  great  battle.  Delays  were  fatal  to  us,  but  fa¬ 
vourable  to  America.  On  various  occafions  this  could  have 
been  cafily  effedted.  At  one  period  there  were  nearly  eighty 
thoufand  Britifli  and  German  troops  in  America ;  a  force 
which  the  colonies  were  not  in  a  condition  to  refill.  Wafli- 
ington’s  army,  if  once  broken  and  dil'perfed,  could  never 
have  recovered.  America  would  have  been  ftruck  with  2. 
panic,  and  returned  to  its  allegiance.  Inftead  of  this  we 
weakened  our  forces  by  fpreading  them  over  an  immenic 
furface  ;  endeavoured  to  garrilbn  towns  and  defend  forts ; 
and  made  w’ar  not  on  the  Americans,  but  on  America. 

When  France  and  Spain  threw  oiF  the  malk,.  and  openly 
fupported  the  caufe  ot  American  rebellion,  as  our  author 
jultly  obferves,  different  political  and  military  meafured 
ought  to  have  been  adopted.  I'o  have  withdrawn  our 
troops  from  America,  and  bent  our  whole  force  to  attack 
the  vulnerable  fituation  of  our  enemies,  particularly  in  the* 
Weft-indies,  might  have  humbled  the  pride  of  I'rance, 
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and ,  perhaps  reduced  our  colonies  to  fubjeftion  to  tha 
mother-country. 

Colonel  Tarleton  next  proceeds  to  relate  the  effeft  of 
D’Eftaing’s  attack  upon  Savannah,  which  he  reckons  the 
primary  caule  on  which  the  principal  events  were  hinged 
that  took  place  during  the  campaigns  of  1780  and  1 781 : 

‘  In  the  autumn  of  the  year  1779  congrefs  was  confiderably  ad¬ 
vanced  in  credit  and  power  by  the  military  combination  in  Georgia, 
The  appearance  of  the  French,  although  the  attack  upon  Savannah 
was  not  crowned  with  fuccefs,  reanimated  the  expiring  vigour  of  the 
defponding  Americans,  and  confirmed  the  attachment  of  the  unlleady. 
The  lofs  of  the  naval  fuperiority  prefented  an  unexpedled  fccne  to  the 
Britifh  commander  in  chief,  counteradlcd  the  promife  of  the  minifter, 
and  equally  deranged  the  intentions  of  both.  After  that  event,  ad- 
mintfiration  could  never  hope  for  a  fortunate  period  to  the  American 
war,  except  in  full  confidence  that  the  fleets  of  England  could  prevent 
the  (hips  of  France  from  giving  interruption  to  the  military  operations 
in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  :  and  undoubtedly  the  fuccels  of  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  on  the  weftern  continent,  and  the  future  ex pedlations 
of  the  loyalilts,  could  only  be  founded  on  the  permanent  fuperiority  of 
tlie  Britifli  navy.^ 

Thefe  are  very  ftrange  and  unaccountable  afTertions,  ef- 
pecially  in  the  beginning  of  a  work.  The  combination  to 
which  our  author  alludes  was  that  of  the  French  army  under 
the  Count  d’Eltaign  with  the  Americans  commanded  by 
General  Lincoln  in  September  1779.  The  army  of  the 
count,  which  amounted  to  five  thoufand  regular  troops,  was 
joined  by  an  equal  number  of  Americans.  This  united 
force  was  repulfed,  and  totally  routed  by  lefs  than  three 
thoufand  foldicrs  and  fcamen  before  the  unfinifhed  works  of 
Savannah.  It  argues  therefore  a  ftrange  perverlion  of  rea- 
Ibn  to  infer  that  the  caufe  of  America  could  have  derived 
fupport  from  fuch  dilkfter  and  difgrace.  Dr.  Ramlay,  a 
member  of  the  American  congrefs,  has  lately  publilhed 
‘‘  A  Hiftory  of  the  Revolution  of  South-Carolina,”  in  which 
he  gives  the  following  account  of  the  engagement  at  Sa¬ 
vannah,  and  its  confcquences  :  The  fiege  being  railed, 
the  continental  troops  retreated  over  the  river  Savannah. 

*A  depreflion  of  .fpirits  fucceeded,  much  incrcafed  by  the 
‘‘  preceding  elevation.  The  Georgian  exiles,  who  had  ar- 
“  rived  from  all  quarters  to  repolfels  themlelves  of  their 
“  eltates,  were  a  lecond  time  obliged  to  abandon  their 
country,  and  feek  refuge  among  ftrangers.  The  ciir- 
rency  depreciated  much  fafter  than  ever,  and  the  mcil 
‘‘  gloomy  apprehenfions  reipefting  the  fouthern  ftates  ge- 
nerally  took  polTeflion  of  the  minds  of  the  people.  '1  he 
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repuire  at  Savannah  imprefled  the  people  with  high  ideas 

of  the  power  of  Britain*/' 

So  different  are  the  accounts  of  the  American  and  the 
Englifliman  !  There  are  fome  very  extraordinary  incidents 
in  the  American  war,  but  nothing  fo  unaccountable  as  Co¬ 
lonel  Tarleton’s  fuppofition  that  the  power  and  credit  of 
congrefs  could  ftrengthen,  and  the  expiring  vigour  of  the 
Americans  revive,  by  the  overthrow  of  their  friends  and 
allies. 

The  a£fion  at  the  Cowpens,  condufted  by  Colonel  Tarlc- 
ton,  w^hich  terminated  unfavourably  for  the  commander, 
and  which  gave  a  decided  turn  to  the  American  caufe,  both 
in  North  and  South-Carolina,  occupies  an  important  part  in 
thefe  annals.  As  this  is  compofed  with  great  care,  and 
written  with  fpirit  and  elegance,  we  fhall  extradt  it  as  the 
moft  favourable  fpecimen  we  have  hitherto  met  with  of  Co¬ 
lonel  I'arleton’s  literary  abilities : 

*  Lieutenant-Colonel  Tarleton  having  attained  a  pofition,  which  he 
certainly  might  deem  advantageous  on  account  of  the  vulnerable  fitu- 
ation  of  the  enemy,  and  the  fuppofed  vicinity  of  the  two  Britilh  corps 
on  the  ead  and  weft  of  Broad  River,  did  not  hefttate  to  undertake 
thofe  meafures  which  the  inftruflions  of  his  commanding  officer  im- 
pofed,  and  his  own  judgment,  under  the  prefent  appearances,  equally 
recommended.  He  ordered  the  legion  dragoons  to  drive  in  the  mi¬ 
litia  parlies  who  covered  the  front,  that  General  Morgan’s  difpofition 
might  be  conveniently  and  diftindlly  infpeded.  He  dilcovered  that 
the  American  commander  had  formed. a  front  line  of  about  one  thou- 

* 

fand  militia,  and  had  compofed  his  fecond  line  and  referve  of  five 
hundred  continental  light  infantry,  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  Wafh- 
ington’s  cavalry,  and  three  hundred  back  woodfmen.  This  accurate 
knowledge  being  obtained,  Tarleton  deli  red  the  Britilh  infantry  to  dif- 
cncumber  themfelves  of  every  thing,  except  their  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion:  the  light  infantry  were  then  ordered  to  file  to  the  right  till 
they  became  equal  to  the  flank  of  the  American  front  line :  the 
legion  infantry  were  added  to  their  left ;  and,  under  the  fire  of  a 
three-pounder,  this  part  of  the  Britilh  troops  was  inftrudled  to  ad¬ 
vance  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy.  This  fituation  being 
acquired,  the  feventh  regiment  was  commanded  to  form  upon  the  le^ 
of  the  legion  infantry,  and  the  other  three-pounder  was  given  to  the 
right  divifion  of  the  feventh;  a  captain,  with  fifty  dragoons,  was 
placed  on  each  flank  of  the  corps,  who  formed  the  Britilh  front  line, 
to  prote^  their  own,  and  threaten  the  flanks  of  the  enemy ;  the  firft 
battalion  of  the  feventy-firft  was  defired  to  extend  a  little  to  the  left 
of  the  fe¥enth  regiment,  and  to  remain  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in 
the  rear.  This  body  of  infantry,  and  near  two  hundred  cavalry,  com¬ 
pofed  the  referve.  During  the  execution  of  thefe  arrangements,  the 
animation  of  the  officers,  and  the  alacrity  of  the  foldiers,  afforded  th^ 
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jnoft  promifing  aflurances  of  fuccefs.  The  difpofition  being  completed, 
the  front  line  received  orders  to  advance ;  a  fre  from  feme  of  the  re- 
cruits  of  the  feventh  regiment  was  fupprefled,  and  the  troops  moved 
on  in  as  good  a  line  as  troops  could  move  at  open  ;  the  militia, 
after  a  fhort  conteft,  were  diflodged,  and  the  llntifl'.  approached  the  j 
continentals.’  I’he  fire  on  both  fides  was  well  iuppo  ted,  and  pro¬ 
duced' much  (laughter;  the  cavalry  on  the  rio!u  vvi  re  directed  to  charge 
the  enemy’s  left ;  they  executed  the  oider  it.:  great  gallantry,  but 

were  drove  back  by  the  fire  of  the  icUrv  ..no  by  a  charge  of  Co. 

lonel  V\'a(hington’s  cavalry. 

*  As  the  conteft  between  the  Lritifti  iniaii*  n  the  front  line  and 
the  continentals  feen  ed  equally  balanced,  retreating,  Lieute¬ 

nant-Colonel  Larleton  thought  the  advance  ot  tiiC  feventy-firft  into 
line,  and  a ’movement  of  the  cavalry  in  leierve  to  thieaten  the  enemy’s 
right  fiank,  would  put  a  viftorious  period  to  the  action.  No  time  was 
loll  in  performing’ this  manqpuvre.  The  feventy-firft  were  defired  to 
pafs  the  feventh  before  they  gave  their  fire,  and  were  dire^led  not  to 
entangle  their  right  flank  with  the  left  of  the  other  battalion,  -  The 
cavalry  were  ordered  to  incline  to  the  left,  and  to  form  a  line,  which 
would  enibr.ice  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s  right  flank.  Upon  the  ad- 
vance  of  the  feventy-firft  all  the  infantry  again  moved  on ;  the  conti- 
nentals  and  back-woodfmen  gave  ground;  the  Hritifh  ruftied  for¬ 
wards;  an  order  was  difpatched  to  the  cavalry  to  charge ;  an  unex- 
peded  fire  at  this  inflant  from  the  Americans,  who  came  about  as 
they  were  retreating,  flopped  the  Britifti,  and  threw  them  into 
confufion.  Exertions  to  make  them  advance  were  ufclefs.  The  part 
of  the  cavalry  which  had  not  been  engaged  fell  likewife  into  dif- 
erder,  and  an  unaccountable  panic  extended  itfelf  along  the  whole 
line.  The  Americans,  who  before  thought  they  had  loft  the  aclion, 
taking  advantage  of  the  prefent  fituation,  advanced  upon  the  Ihitllh 
troops,  and  augmented  their  aftonifnment.  A  general  flight  enfued. 
Taiktoa  fent  directions  to  his  cavalry  to  form  about  four  hundred 
yards  to  the  right  of  the  enemy,  in  order  to  check  them,  whillt  he 
endcavouitd  to  rally  tire  infantry  to  protect  the  guns.  The  cavalry 
did  not  coi^iy  with  the  order,  and  the  eflbrt  to  c'ollcdl  the  infantry 
was  ineffedual ;  neither  promifes  nor.  threats  could  gain  their  atten¬ 
tion  ;  they  furrenuered  or  difperfed,  and  abandoned  the  guns  to  the 
firtil!ery-nicn,  who  defended  them  for  fome  time  with  exemplary  relo- 
luiion.  in  this  laft  ftage  of  defeat  Lieutenant  Colonel  7’aileton  made 
brother  Itruggle  to  bring  his  cavalry  to  the  charge.  The  weight  of 
inch  an  attack  might  yet  retrieve  the  day,  the  enemy  being  much 
broken  by  their  late  rapid  advance  ;  but  ail  attempts  to  reftore  order, 
rc:olle6tion,  or  courage,  proved  iruitlefs.  Above  two  hundred  dra¬ 
goons  forfook  their  leader,  and  left  the  field  of  battle.  Eourteen 
officers  and  forty  horfemcn  were,  however,  not  unmindful  of  tlieir  own 
reputation,'  or  the  fituation.  of  their  commanding  officer.  Colonel 
Walhington’s  cavalry  were  charged,  and. driven  back  into  the  conti¬ 
nental  infantry  by  this  handful  of  brave  men.  Another  party  of  the 
Americans,  who  had  feized  upon  the  baggage  of  the  Britlfh  troops  on 
the  road  from  the  late  encampment,  were  difperfed,  and  this  detach- 
Kcr.:  retired  towards  Broad  River  unmoleftcd.  On  the  route  I'arleton 
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heard,  'with  infinite  grief  and  afioniihment,  that  the  main  army  had 
not  advanced  beyond  Turkey  Creek;  he  therefore  direfted  his  courfc 
to  the  fouth-eall,  in  order  to  reach  Hamilton's  Ford,  near  the  mouth 
of  Bullock’s  Creek,  whence  he  might  communicate  with  Earl  Corn* 
wallis. 

‘  The  number  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  in  the  aft  ion  at  the 
Cowpens,  amounted  to  near  three  hundred  on  both  fides,  officers  and 
men  inclufive:  this  lofs  was  almoft  equally  (hared  ;  but  the  Americans 
took  two  pieces  of  cannon,  the  colours  of  the  feventh  regiment,  and 
near  four  hundred  prifoners.’  • 

To  this  narrative,  which  is  not  deficient  in  artifice,  our 
author  adds  two  obfervations,  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
vindicate  his  own  condiuft  with  regard  to  the  unhappy  ifliie 
of  this  engagement,  and  imputes  the  blame  of  the  overthrow 
at  Cowpens  to  the  total  milbehaviour  of  the  troops,  and  to 
the  failure  of  Lord  Cornwallis  in -arriving  at  a  concerted 
point,  and  weakening  the  force  of  the  enemy  by  co*operative 
movements.  But  an  author,  who  ferved  in  the  campaigns 
1780  and  1781,  and  who  has  written  “  Striftures  on  Colonel 
1  arleton’s  Hiftory,”  has  expofed  the  futility  of  his  vindica¬ 
tion  The  opinion  of  Dr.  Ramfay  on  the  event  of  this 
engagement  is  worthy  of  attention :  Lieutenant7Colonel 
farleton  had  hitherto  acquired  diftinguilhed  reputation; 
“  but  he  was  greatly  indebted  for  his  military  fame  to  goocl 
fortune  and  accident.  In  all  his  previous  engagements  he 
either  had  the  advantage  of  fiirprifing  an  incautious 
enemy ;  of  attacking  them  when  panic-ftruck  after  re- 
‘‘  cent  defeats  ;  or  of  being  op pofed  to  undifeiplined  mi- 
litia.  He  had  gathered  no  laurels  by  hard  fighting  againll 
<<  an  equal  force ;  his  repulle  on  this  occalion  (Cowpens) 
did  more  elTential  injury  to  the  Britifii  intereft  than  was 
‘‘  compenfated  by  all  his  vidlories.  Tarleton’s  defeat  was 
‘‘  the  lirlt  link,  in  a  grand  chain  of  caufes,  which  finally 
drew  down  ruin,  both  in  North  and  South -Carolina,  on 
“  the  royal  interedf,” 

-  Upon  the  whole,  The  Hiftory  of  the  Campaigns  in 
America  of  1780  and  1781’’  is  written  with  uncommon  Ipirit 
and  elegance  for  a  temporary  produftion,  liich  as  this  un¬ 
doubtedly  will  prove.  But  the  author  is  too  much  the  hero 
of  his  own  tale,  and  brings  his  own  figure  too  often  into  the 
foreground  of  thepifture.  In  the  hiltory  of  events  fo  recent 
and  fo  important.  Colonel  Tarleton  might  have  reflcdled 
that  there  were  many  military  critics  to  dil'piitehis  pretended 


*  Mr.  Mackenzie.  Vidithe  next  Ar:  clc 
t  Ramf.  Hift,  Carolin.  VjI.  II.  p.  20c • 
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merits,  and  controvert  his  fuppofed  fa£ts.  Both  worlds  In. 
deed  have  given  their  evidence  againft  him  ;  the  hiftorianj 
of  America,  as  well  as  of  Britain,  contradidl  his  ra/h  narra. 
tive,  and  his  unbliilhing  aflertions.  His  attacks  on  Lori 
Cornwallis,  malignant,  though  concealed,  will  fall  to  the 
ground.  That  general  was  not  without  defeats ;  but  one  of 
the  chief  of  thefe  was  his  partiality  for  Colonel  Tarleton  ;  a 
partiality  which  was  equally  offenhve  to  the  Englifh  and  to 
the  loyal  Americans. 

As  the  compiler  of  a  quarto  volume,  our  author  poflefTei 
no  fmall  lhare  of  difeernment.  He  has  republiflied  in  hk 
appendix  three  letters  from  Lord  Rawdon,  three  letters  from 
General  Green,  one  from  Colonel  Stuart,  one  from  Colonel 
Balfour,  and  another  from  General  Marion,  which  are  well 
known  in  this  country.  The  extrafts  from  the  Remem¬ 
brancer  and  the  Annual  Regifter  form  allp  a  copious  part  of 
this  colledlion ;  as  if  thecomppfer  had  fuppofed  that  a  greiit 
volume  necelfarily  indicates  a  great  author.  The  llylc  and 
manner  of  Julius  Cefar  in  his  Commentaries,  which  is  imi¬ 
tated  in  this  production,  is  amufing  at  firft,  but  afterwards 
becomes  pfFenfive  and  difgufting.  There  is  a  remarkabie 
difference  between  a  hero  and  a  mere  adventurer;  and  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  ought  never  to  b^  confounded  with  Alexander 
the  Copperfmith. 


Art.  II.  StriSiures  on  Lieutenant- Colonel  Tarleton' s,  Hijiorj 
“  of  the  Campaigns  of  1780  arid  1781  in  the  Southern  Frc- 
vinees  of  North- America''  Wherein  military  Charqiiers  ad 
Corps  arc  vindicated  from  injurious  Afperjions^  and  fever d 
important  Tranfa^ions. placed  in  their  proper  Point  of  Vi eiv. 
In  a  Series  of  Letters  to  a  Friend.  By  Roderick  Mackenzit^ 
late  Lieutenant  in  the  Seventy-frji  Regiment.  To  which  h 
addedy  a  Detail  of  the  Siege  of  Ninety  Sixy  and  the  Recapiuic 
cf  the  I/laiuI  of  Neiv^Providence.  8vo.  4s.  hoards.  LaulJer, 
London,  1787. 

T^RANCISCO.  Lopez  de  Gomara,  the  domeftic  chaplain 
4  of  Cortez,  publifhed  in  1554  a  Chronicle  of  New  Spain, 
the  chief  objeft  of  which  was  to  celebrate  the  exploits,  and 
magnify  the  merits,  of  his  patron.  When  Bernal  Diaz  del 
Cauillo  found,  on  the  perufal  of  the  work,  that  neither  he 
himlclf  nor  many  of  his  fellow- foldiers  were  once  mentioned 
by  Gomara,'  but  that  the  fariie  of  all  their  exploits  was  af- 
cribed  to  Cortez,  the  gallant  veteran  laid  hold  of  his  pen 
with  indignation,  an^  compofed  his  true  hiftory  of  the 
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conqueft  of  New  Spain,  in  which  he  does  juftice  to  himfclf 
and  his  brave  alTociates.  Although  he  polTelTes  no  remark¬ 
able  Ikill  in  compofition,  and  writes  more  like  a  foldier 
than  a  Icholar,  yet,  as  he  relates  tranfaftions  of  which  he 
was  a  witnefs,  and  in  which  he  performed  a  confiderablc 
part,  his  accounts  bear  all  the  marks  of  authenticity,  and 
are  accompanied  with  fuch  a  plealant  naiveii,  and  fuch  in- 
terefting  details,  as  render  his  book  one  of  the  moft  fingular 
and  curious  that  is  to  be  found  in  any  language.  In  like 
manner  Mr.  Mackenzie,  (the  author  of  the  w'ork  before  us) 
who  ferved  in  Lord  Cornwallis’s  army,  and  w^as  wounded  at 
the  battle  of  Cowpens,  ftruck  with  the  many  errors  and 
mifreprefentations  contained  in  7'arleton’s  hidory,  has  feized 
the  pen  of  retribution,  and,  with  a  manly  fpirit  of  truth, 
has  detefted  the  fallacy  of  the  vain-glorious  journalift,  vin¬ 
dicated  the  injured  honour  of  his  countrymen,  and  rendered 
juftice  to  feme  of  the  firft  charadters  in  the  Britilh  army. 
Colonel  Tarleton’s  memoirs  have  been  read  w  ith  an  avidity 
proportionate  to  the  ideas  once  formed  of  his  military  ta¬ 
lents  ;  and,  as  the  public  has  been  deceived  by  conflimmate 
artifice,  it  became  neceflary  to  deteft  the  Ibphiftry  w'hich 
produced  the  deception.  Alter  having  expofed  Colonel 
Tarleton’s  erroneous  ftatement  of  the  confequences  which 
relulted  from  the  fuccefsful  defence  of  Savannah,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
kenzie  attacks  him  in  one  of  the  leading  principles  of  his 
book : 

‘  It  is  generally  admitted,  that  the  love  pf  fame  is,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  ruling  paflion  of  every  foldier  r  and  perhaps  it  has,  in  a  greater  or 
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iwhicb  they  have  been  viewed  by  the  journalift  of  the  Southern  Aiv^e. 
rican  campaigns.’ 

I'hele  obfervations  do  equal  honour  to  the  underftandinj 
and  the  heart  of  our  author.  But  what  has  been  the  conduit 
cf  Colonel  Tarleton  as  a  hiUorian?  Dazzled  with  his  own 
merit,  and  having  his  attention  entirely  ablbrbed  with  his 
own  exploits,  he  endeavours  to  cart  a  thade  over  thole  of 
others.  He  has  pafled  over  in  filence  Ibme  of  the  moft  dh. 
tinguifhed  examples  of  bravery  in  the  campaigns  which  he 
records,  and  has  not  even  mentioned  the  glorious  death  of 
lYiai'iy  gallant  oliicers  who  fell  in  the  caule  of  their  country, 
He  has  been  equally  itidiffercnt  to  the  fate  of  many  Ame¬ 
rican  loyalills;  men  of  incorruptible  integrity  and  undaunted 
valour,  who  lacrificed  their  private  interelt  to  public  good; 

who,  though  they  knew  that  the  peace  of  their  families 
V  .  dellroyed  by  the  ravages  of  war,  fought  and  bled  with 
j-  ifianly  Ipirit,  and  maintained  their  allegiance  to  their  lateft 

lliOUKMUS. 

No  charge  of  omiflion,  however,  can  be  brought  againil 
tim  in  relating  his  own  atchievcments,  and  the  adventures 
of  his  corps.  .Every  horle  that  fickened  or  died  makes  a 
tigure  in  tiis  journa!.  In  p.  17  we  find  ‘‘  five  horfes  killel 
and  w’ounded.”  20,-  the  Britifh  dragoons  Joft  two 

men  and  four  herfes ;  and  the  lame  evening  twenty  horjn 
expired  with  fatigue/’  Esge  3c,  ‘‘  thirty-one  horfes  killed 
^  and  w'oukKled/^  Page  115,  “  twenty  horfes  were  killed 
“  and  wounded.”  Bage  i  80,  “  with  thirty  horfes  killed  and 
wounded.”  Bage  226,  “  twenty  horfes  fell.”  Bage  aSy, 
three  men  wounded,  and  a  lew  horfes,^* 

An  author  bellowing  a  fiiperior  attention  to  the  wounds 
and  death  of  horfes  belonging  to  his  own  corps  to  the  fallot 
OFFICKRS  of  equal  or  luperior  merit  to  himlelf,  prefents 
us  w’ith  the  idea  of  a  Yahoo  writing  the  hiltory  of  the 
Houhhnyms. 

'Bhe  errors  w'hich  Colonel  Tarleton  committed  at  the  un¬ 
fortunate  engagement  at  Covvpens,  and  which  feem  to  de¬ 
cide  h  is  military  charadfer,  are  judicioufly  pointed  cut  by 
Mr.  Mackenzie ; 

‘  The  firft  error  in  judgment  to  be  imputed  to  Lieutenant- Colonel 
Tarleton,  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  of  January  1781,  is,  the  not 
kaiting  his  troops  before  he  engaged  the  enemy.  Had  he  done  io, 
was  evident  that  the  foUo\ving  advantages  would  have  been  the  reiuit 
of  his  condud;  General  Morgan's  force  and  ficuation  might  have 
been  didinctly  viewed  under  cover  of  a  very  fupeilor  cavalry ;  the 
infantry,  fatigued  with  rapid  marches,  day  and  night,  for  ioire 
tiine  pad,  as  has  been  already  obferved,  might  have  had  rcil  and 
jcfiefbiucDt  j.  a  detachment  from  the  kver;u  corps  lek^  with  the 
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gage,  together  with  battmen  and  officers  fervants,  w'ould  have 
time  to  come  up  and  join  in  the  ad^ion.  The  artillery  all  this 
;  might  have  been  playing  upon  the  enemy's  front,  or  either 
!c,  without  rifk  or  infult;  the  comiifandants  of  regiments.  Majors 
\rthur  and  Ncwmarlh,  officers  who  held  commiflions  long  before 
author  was  born,  and  who  had  reputations  to  this  day  unimpeached, 
ht  have 'been  confulted  ;  and,  not  to  dwell  on  the  enumeration  of 


‘  The  third  error  in  this  ruinous  bufinefs  was 


tlie  omilfion  of  glv^ 
ing  difcretional  powers  to  that  judicious  veteran  McArthur  to  advance 
with  the  referve  at  the  time  that  the  front  line  was  in  purfuit  ^of  the 
militia,  by  which  means  the  connedion,  fo  neceflary  to  troops  engaged 
in  the  field,  was  not  preferved. 

‘  His  fourth  error  was,  ordering  Captain  Ogilvie,  with  a  troop  con* 
filling  of  no  more  than  forty  men,  to  charge  before  any  impreffion 
was  made  on  the  continentals,  and  before  W’afhington’s  cavalry  had 
been  engaged. 

‘  The  next,  and  the  mod  deftrudive,  for  I  will  not  pretend  to  fol¬ 
low  him  through  all  his  errors,  was,  in  not  bringing  up  a  column  of 
cavalry,  and  completing  the  route,  which,  by  his  own  acknowledge¬ 
ment,  had  commenced  through  the  whole  American  infantry.' 

• 

Upon  the  whole,  thefe  Striftiires”  are  in  the  true  fpirit 
of  military  criticifm.  Mr,  Mackenzie  has  drawn  his  pen,  as 
he  did  his  Iword,  for  the  honour  of  his  country,  and  has 
vindicated  eminent  names  that  had  been  injured  by  mifre- 
prefentation.  To  render  juftice  to  great  charafters  that 

to  partake  of 


J  fufFered  from  obloquy  or  detraction,  is 

f;  to  refeue  honourable  atchievements  from  obli- 
,  and  place  them  in  the  faireit  light,  is  next  to  the 

Our  author  modeftly  apologizes  for  his  ftyle,  and  informs 

_ _  __  j  is  not  to  expeCt  elegant  or  polifhed  diClion^ 

*  ;  as  im- 


their  glory 
vion 

praife  of  performing  them 
the  reader  that  he 

flain  obfervations,  deduced  Irom  luch  Itubborn  fads 
prefs  the  mind  with  convidion,  Itand  in  need  of  no  rhcr 
torical  ornaments.  But  in  truth  his  compofition  requires  no 
apology  ;  and,  notwithftanding  fome  incorred  expreffions^ 
is  ‘manly,  nervous,  and  animated.  It  poflelTes  beauties 


It  poflelTes  beauties 
which  rhetoric  cannot  conler,  the  noble  plainnefs  of  amiable 
liacerity,  and  the  honeft  warmth  of  undiirembled  probity. 


414  Chvim^ion^s  Comparative  RefleElions^ 

To  thefe  Striftures  are  lubjoined  A  Detail  of  the 
of  Ninety-Six,  and  an  Account  of  the  Recapture  of  New, 
Providence  in  which  there  is  much  curious  and  important 
information. 


Art.  III.  Comparative  KefleBiom  on  the  paji  and prefent  P;, 
liticaly  Commercial^  and  Civil  State  of  Great-Britain  ;  iviti 
fome  Thoughts  concerning  Emigration.  By  Richard  Cha% 
pioUy  Efq.  late  Deputy  Baymajier -General  of  his  Majejij\ 
Forces^  and  Author  of  Conf  derations  on  the  Situation  5 
Great^Britain  ivith  Rejpc£t  to  the  United  States  ofAmerh^ 
%\'0.  5s,  boards.  Debrctt.  London,  lySy. 

^T^HE  fubjefts  of  this  author’s  inveftigation  are  of  great 
political  importance,  and  require  to  be  treated  with  tht 
utmolt  degree  of  difeernment,  impartiality,'  and  candour, 
Thefe,  however,  are  qualifications  which,  in  the  prefe 
cafe,  feem  not  evidently  applicable  to  the  writer  now  under 
ronfideration.  Mr.  Champion,  though  a  native,  we  believe, 
of  this  country,  profelfes  an  almoft  enthufiaftic  attachment 
to  America,  which  he  had  long  been  defircus  of  vifiting.  It 
appears  that,  immediately  on  the  adminiflration  of  the  l)uke 
of  Portland  being  declared,  he  foiicited  for  the  ftation  ci 
Conful  to  the  United  States  of  America ;  and  the  miniihf 
put  into  his  hands  lonte  papers  relative  to  the  Americaa 
trade,  with  a  defire  to  have  his  lentiments  upon  them.  Bj 
the  difmiffion  pf  the  Portland  adminiliratipn  his  fehemes 
proved  abortive,  and  next  year  he  retired  as  a  voluntary 
exile  to  thoie  States  which  he  lately  had  expefted  to  vifitin 
an  official  capacity.  He  now,  if  we  miftake  not,  occupies 
a  ditlinguiffied  rank  in  the  American  magiftracy  ;  and  in 
this  lituation,  at  the  diilance  of  fome  thoufand  miles,  wc 
find  him  arrogating  the  figacity  of  deciding^  with  unerring 
judgment,  on  the  prelent  Itate  of  Great-Britain. 

The  firft  objeft  of  Mr.  Champion’s  Reflections  is  the  lU- 
tlonal  debt,  concerning  uffiich  he  proceeds  in  the  common 
ityle  of  thofe  writers  who  view  it  in  the  moft  ominou* 
light ;  and,  while  he  pretends  to  adhere  to  fafts,  his  con- 
cliifions  are  contradided  by  experience.  liV  the  year  178:; 
the  time  w  hen  his  oblervations  are  dated,  he  confiders  a  de- 
creale  ot  the  national  revenue  as  an  event  extremely  pro- 
Ixible;  but,  had  he  continued  his  inquiry  through  the  period 
fince  that  time,  he  might  have  been  convinced  that  the:t 
tvas  realbn  for  changing  his  opinion  on  this  fubjed,  1 
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I  The  third  letter  contains  an  account  of  what  the  author 

Ills  the  new  fyflem  of  government  Introduced  in  the  pre* 
nt  reign  ;  and  which  he  affirms  to  have  been  arranged- iii 
e  family  of  the  late  Frincefs  Dowager  of  Wales.  In 
eating  of  this  part  of  his  fubjeft  Mr.  Champion  difcovcrs 
)t  only  the  partiality  of  a  partizan,  but  the  prejudices  of 
1  opponent.  The  charaderiftic  of  almoft  every  admi- 
niflratlon  under  this  reign,”  fays  he,  ‘‘  has  been  an  he¬ 
terogeneous  mixture  of  debility  and  infolence,  tyranny 
and  corruption.  Lord  Rockingham  and  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  who  governed,  during  the  very  fhort  {)eriod  of 
their  adminiltration,  upon  the  old  I'yltem,  are  the  only 
exceptions.”  It  ought  to  be  obferved,  however,  that 
le  time  when  the  author  made  thefe  obfervatlons  was  in 
ftober  1784.  What  his  fentiments  are  on  the  adminillra- 
on  lince  that  period  we  can  only  infer  from  a  knowledge 
f  his  political  attachments. 

In  a  fubfequent  letter  the  author  treats  of  the  coalition, 
le  motives  of  the  whig  leaders  in  forming  it,  and  the 
/ent  which  followed  it.  Mr.  Champion  leems  to  l)e  deeply 
nftured  with  all  the  prejudices  which  have  arilen  from  the 
itiquated  diferimination  of  whigs  and  tories  ;  but,  unfor- 
inately  for  his  fagacity  as  a  politician,  he  endeavours  to 
:count  for  fafts  upon  principles  which  never  have  been 
winced  by  any  uniform  fyllem  of  public  conduft.  He  is, 
owever,  more  confiftent  in  prejudice  than  in  opinion  ;  and 
hen  he  urges  the  neceflity  of  veiling  the  adminiftration  of 
overnment  in  an  able  and  vigorous  minifter,  he  is  at  great 
ains  in  difplaying  the  talents  of  the  perfon  whom  alone  he 
links  qualified  for  the  flat  ion.  He  has  the  niodelly  not  to 
ame  the  objeft  of  his  predileftion ;  but,  from  the  declama- 
)ry  defeription  which  he  exhibits,  it  can  be  applied  to  no 
ther  than  Mr.  F — x. 

Mr.  Champion  afterwards  confiders  the  ftate  of  the  com- 
lerce  of  Great-Britain  before  the  war,  and  fince  the  peace ; 
le  former  and  the  prelent  manners  of  the  people  of  Great- 
•ritain ;  with  a  comparifon  of  the  manners  of  Rome  and 
-ondon.  The  whole  of  the  reprefentation,  as  may  be  ima- 
ined,  is  unfavourable  to  this  country,  which  the  author 
^rofelfes  to  regard  as  a  nation  devoted  to  ruin.  AlTuming, 
t  laft,  the  tone  of  a  prophet,  he  admonilhes  his  country¬ 
men  of  their  danger;  and,  to  thofe  who  are  defirous  of 
fcaping  the  dreadful  evils  which  wait  them,  gives  the  tol- 
^wing  information:  T'he  remedy  is  emigration;  the  road, 
‘  America*” 
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As  a  fpecimen  of  this  author’s  ftyle  and  manner.we  /Iij;; 
prelent  our  readers  with  an  extradl  from  the  only  part  of 
the  work  which  is  not  disfigured  with  political  prejudices 

‘  A  dcfcription  of  our  riches  is  a  glorious  but  dangerous  exhibition. 
The  grandeur  of  our  plate,  the  fparkling  of  our  jewels,  the  gaucr 
(hew  of  our  equipiges,  the  filver  decorations  of  our  horfes,  the  Iplen. 
dour  of  our  public  places,  our  highly-finifhed  and  coftly  houfes,  and 
the  luxurious  elegance  of  our  tables,  all  proclaim  the  magnificence  cf 
the  fubjeds  of  Britain.  The  buftle  in  our  ftrects,  the  abundance oi 
our  wealth,  and  the  talle  with  which  it  is  difplayed  in  our  (hops,  mui 
flrike  a  ftranger.with  aftoniftiment ;  and,  Ihould  he  enter  into. the 
houfes  of  the  middling  fort  of  people,  he  mull  view  with  equal  ai. 
miration  the  apparently  rich  fideboard  of  plate,  the  beautiful  furnitu 
and  the  plentiful  and  expenfive  dilhes  which  fnioke  upon  the  tab 
The  whole  is  attended  with  an  enjoyment  of  comfort  unknown  to  other 
countries. 

‘  I'his  magnificence,  and  this  appearance  of  comfort.  Hill  remaia, 
notvvithlianding  all  that  we  have  fuffered  :  and,  in  point  of  (hew, 
they  even  exceed  thofe  times  in  which  the  wealth  of  nations  poured  in 
upon  us,  and  enabled  us  to  purchafe  them.  Strangers,  therefore,  who 
only  view  the  general  fituation  of  the  Englilh,  pronounce  them  to  be 
the  richell  and  happiell  people  in  the  univerfe  ;  but  thofe  who  have  a 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country,  who  are  acquainted  with  tho 
fprings  of  the  government,  the  extent  of  its  revenues,  and  the  prelent 
a^ual  relources  of  the  Hate,  find  all  thefe  appearances  to  be  merely 
fuperficial.  They  are  made  by  the  gentleman  upon  the  ftrengthot 
an  eftate,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  already  feized  upon  by  the 
mcrcilefs  fangs  of  the  monied  man.  They  are  made  by  the  merchants 
and  tradefmen  upon  the  flrength  of  the  debts  due  to  them*  upon  theh 
books,  the  far  greater  part  of  which  will  for  ever  remain  there. 

‘  England  has  been  a  rich  and  happy  country.  She  is  capable  Of 
affoKling  the  higheft  enjoyments;  but,  alas!  (he  was  not  fenfible of 
the  excellence  of  her  condition.  Like ‘a  froward  child,  (he  has  been 
fpoiled  by  indulgence ;  a  felf-devoted  facrificc  to  her  pride  and  iif 
humour,  (lie  has  been  herfelf  the  murderer  of  her  reputation,  the  imiJ 
derer  of  her  peace. 

‘  Thefe  are  the  natural  confequences  of  luxury.  Increafing  thede 
fires  of  a  people,  they  make  them  lefs  fcrupulous  of  obtaining  them 
The  foldier,  who  had  been  plundered  of  his  money,  fought  bravely, 
and  received  from  his  general  praife  and  reward  ;  but  the  recovery  of 
his  money  gave  him  other  defires  than  thofe  which  had  animated  him 
to  action  'I  he  glory  of  his  country  was  no  longer  his  objcdl ;  anJ 
w  hen  a  poft-of  danger  was  affigned  him,  he  replied,  ‘‘  General,  1  hav 
found  my  purfe.” 

*  This  great  and  aflonifhing  difplay  of  w  ealth  recals  (Iron gly  to  out 
recollcdion  the  latter  days  of  ancient  Rome.  There  is,  however, 
this  difi'erence  between  us  and  that  famous  people ;  the  characler  of 
the  Romans  was  more  languinary  than  the  modern  Europeans ;  tnef 
mode  of  life  yet  more  dilfolute.  This  fanguinary  temper  arofe 

only  Irora  the  fpiiit  of  conqueil,  which  familiarifed  their  citizens  t 
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fcci^cs  of  blood,  but  from  their  having  no  other  attendants  on  their 
perfons,  or  labourers  upon  their  lands,  than  flaves,  which  mad^ 
their  habits  of  life  harlh  and  auftere.  Their  dillblute  manners  were 
:  occafioned  by  the  pofleflion  of  vaft  dominions,  comprehending  al- 
I  jnoft  the  whole  of  the  then  known  world,  which  contained  all  kinds 
I  of  abundant  produftions  that  could  amufe  the  eye,  gratify  the  ear^ 

I  or  indulge  the  tafte.  Thefe,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  were 
!  kept  in  a  ftate  of  fevere  fubjeflion,  filled  Rome  with  every  fpccies  of 
j  luxury,  producing  an  unbounded  licentioufheis  too  powerful  for  the 
i  laws  to  reftrain. 

I  *  Inattentive  as  we  are  to  the  duties  which  our  religion  incul- 
t,  cares,  the'mildnefs  of  Chriftianity  has  at  length  abolifhed  thefe  harlh 
i  and  fanguinary  cufloms,  and  has  produced  habits  amongfi  us  which 
I  render  us  lefs  corrupt  in  our  manners,  and  lefs  cruel  in  our  difpofi- 
I  tions.  Thefe  habits  having  been  thus  cfFecfied,  flavery  has  been  ge- 
I  nerally  abolifhed  in  Europe,  the  rigour  of  war  has  been  foftened,  the 

1  communication  between  nation  and  nation  made  eafy,  and  our  man¬ 
ners  in  general  confequently  more  focial. 

*  I  may  perhaps  be  charged  with  mifreprefentation  when  I  fpcak 
of  the  abolition  of  flavery,  and  that  this  great  and  beneficial  change 
4  in  our  manners  has  been  efFecled  by  Chriftianity,  fince  there  arc 
iChriftians  who  are  ftill  in  the  pradlice  of  this  horrid  cuftom.  1  can 
ionly  fay,  I  am  forry  that  there  are  fuch.  But  I  did  not  mean  to  mif- 
ueprefent;  I  fpoke  generally  of  the  Chriftians  of  Europe.  I  (houIJ 
jfeel  the  higbell  gratification  could  I  fay  the  fame  of  the  Chriftians  of 
!  America.  , 

j  ‘  But  though  the  Chriftians  of  our  days  have  arrived  at  a  high 
pitch  of  luxury  by  more  gentle  means  than  the  Romans,  chiefly  b/ 
ihofe  of  commerce,  yet  our  inordinate  defires,  our  unbridled  licen- 
tioufnefs,  have  been  introduced  in  the  fame  manner,  and  upon  the 
fame  principles.  The  provinces  from  whence  the  luxuries  of  Rome 
were  brought  groaned  under  their  government.  The  Eaft-Indies, 
from  whence  our  luxuries  have  arifen,  groan  under  a  Chriftian,  and 
that  of  a  Britifh  government  The  right  to  each  is  founded  upon 
jthe  fame  ground,  that  of  conqueft :  not  merely  of  conqueft;  there 
might  then  have  been  fome  humanity,  but  of  ferocious  conqueft. 

^  ‘  Whatever  was  the  caufe,  nearly  the  fame  efFeds  have  been  pro¬ 
duced.  London  is  now  in  the  fame  fituation,  with  refpeef  to  her 
f<lefence,  as  Rome  was  at  the  time  of  her  fall.  In  delcribing  the 
■oae,  I  very  neaily  deferibe  the  other.’ 

All  the  letters  in  this  colleftion  were  written  at  fea,  during 
Mr,  Champion’s  voyage  from  Britain  to  America,  in.  the 
1784.  Admitting,  therefore,  that  they  even  contain 
juft  reprefentatioq  ot  the  Rate  of  Great-Britain  at  that  pe- 
iod,  which  we  think  they  do  not,  the  author’s  account  is 
odiflimilar,  as  well  as  ftrongly  marked  with  the  fpirit  of 
as  to  be  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  prefent  fituation 
this  country.  His  oblervations  are  antiquated,  and  his 
yftematical  principles  of  government  luch  as  ought  like\vilc 
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to  be  explotled  by  all  political  inquirers  who  are  not  in-, 
tluenced  by  vulgar  prejudices,  which  have  too  long  continued 
to  difgrace  the  underllanding  of  the  nation; 

Art.  iV.  A  provincial  Glojary^  with  a  Collection  of  local 
Preverbs  and  popular  Supcrjtitions.  By  Francis  Grofcy 
F.A.S*  8 VO,  5s.  boards.  Hooper.  London,  1787. 

CTHE  ufe  of  old  words  Is  mentionedjj  both  by  Cicero  and 
Quintilian,  as  one  of  the  Ibiirces  irom  which  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  llyle  may  be  drawm.  Their  approbation  of  this 
praftice  is  grounded,  as  ufual,  on  the  authorities  of  fucceff- 
ful  orators  and  poets ;  for  philofophy  was  not  then  intro¬ 
duced  into  criticifm.  The  reafon  of  the  ruje,  however,  is 
no  difficult  difeovery;  Vernacular  terms  and  pKrales  which 
have  the  (lamp  of  antiquity  upon  them,”  are  received  by 
the  mind  w  ithout  hefitation  or  doubt,  like  old  acquaintances 
after  long  abfence ;  and  having  been  the  firlt  figns  of  our 
ideas,  they  dill  excite  thofe  ideas  wdth  more  facility  and 
energy  than  other  terms  more  recently  adopted,  and  of 
more  falhionable  ufe.  Accordingly  the  greateft  poets,  trom 
the  impulfe  of  nature  doubtlefs,  have  taken  copious  fupplics 
from  this  fource.  Homer  flies  through  all  the  Grecian  dia¬ 
lers  with  unbounded  licenfe.  Virgil,  more  correct,  (more 
tame,  perhaps)  yet  ventures  at  times  to  adopt  the  exprel- 
fions  of  Ennius.  In  our  own  country,  Spenfer,  Shakefpeare; 
and  Milton,  are  remarkable  for  the  fame  pradlice ;  to  fuch 
a  degree,  indeed,  that  many  of  their  divinett  (trains  are  not 
undcrllood  by  readers  of  mere  modern  Eriglifh. 

Later  writers  have  taken  a  different  route.  Abandonino; 
the  llndy  of  our  own  venerable  daffies,  and  ignorant  ot  the 
rich  ftores  of  expreffion  which  our  own  language  contains, 
they  have  dreamed  of  adding  to  its  copioulhefs,  and  im¬ 
proving  the  harmony  of  its  cadence,  by  the  introdudtion  of 
long  lumbering  compounds  from  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
^  his  is  unnatural,  and  therefore  cannot  laft.  Precifion  and 
energy  are  intinitely  more  valuable  than  fmoothnels  and 
flow  of  found.  The  one  may  be  compared  to  thofe  villas 
in  the  Grecian  flyle  w  hich  our  Tquires  of  improved  talte 
crc£t ;  neat,  elegant,  and  w^ell  enough  for  the  “  piping 
times  of  peace;”  the  other,  to  the  Gothic  towers  and 
ponderous  battlements  wherein  their  forefathers  dwelt ;  fe- 
ciire..  ftrong,  fublime,'and  awful,  defying  alike  the  attacks 
of  the  foe  and  the  tempefts  of  the  fky. 
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Signs  begin  to  appear,  (and  we  hail  their  appearance) 
portending  the  total  cxtinftion  of  the  finical  and  lexiphanic 
llyle.  To  accelerate  an  event  lb  delirable,  the  ftudy  of 
our  earlier  clallics  ought  to  be  recommended,  and  every 
pofiible  method  taken  to  render  that  ftudy  as  eafy  as  it  will 
be  found  entertaining  and  ufeful.  In  this  view  the  work 
of  Mr.  Grofe,  now  before  us,  deferves  conliderable  appro¬ 
bation.  Though  neither  full  nor  accurate,  it  is  a  laudable 
beginning,  'which  may  be  improved.  In  one  divifion  of  his 
provincial  explanations  he  appears  to  us  frequently  erro¬ 
neous;  and  wc  dread  left  readers,  equally  familiar  with  the 
other  divifions,  fliould  find  the  fame  caule  of  complaint. 

The  Glolfary  is  followed  by  a  Colledlion  of  local  Pro¬ 
verbs,  to  which  is  fubjoined  an  account  of  fome  Popular 
Superftitions.  I'his  laft  is  by  much  too  hurried  and  brief. 
A  fubjeft  which  exhibits  the  human  mind  in  Ibme  of  its 
ftrangeft  vagaries,  muft  be  always  interefting;  and  Mr.Grole 
leems  abundantly  qualified  to  have  treated  it  more  at  large. 
We  lhall  feledf  his  account  of  the  fecond-fight,  about  which 
fo  much  has  been  faicl  by  Dr.  Johnfon,  his  friends,  and  his 
enemies ; 

‘  The  fecond-fight  is  fo  called  from  its  being  a  fupplemcntal  fa¬ 
culty  of  fight,  added  to  that' of  common  vifion,  whereby  certain  ap¬ 
pearances,  predidive  of  future  events,  prefenc  themfelves  fuddenly 
and  fpontaneoufly  before  perfons  fo  gifted,  without  any  endeavour  or 
defire  on  their  part  to  fee  them. 

‘  Accounts  differ  much  refpefting  this  faculty ;  fome  make  It  he¬ 
reditary,  which  is  denied  by  others.  The  fame  difference  arifes  re- 
fpeding  the  power  of  communicating  it.  But,  according  to  an 
account  from  a  gentleman  at  Straths-pay  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  fome  of  the 
feers  acknowledged  the  poffibility  of  teaching  it.  This  gift,  or  faculty, 
is  in  general  rather  troublefome  than  agreeable  to  the  pofTefibrs  of 
it,  who  are  chiefly  found  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  thofe  of  the  Weflern  Ifles,  of  the  Ifle  of  Man,  and  of 
Ireland.  The  account  fent  to  Mr.  Aubrey  fays,  “  In  the  Ifle  of 
Sky,  erpeclally  before  the  gofpel  came  thither,  feveral  families  had 
it  by  fucceflion,  defeending  from  parents  to  children;  and  as  yet 
there  are  many  that  have  it  that  way  ^  and  the  only  way  to  be  freed 
from  it  is,  when  a  woman  hath  it  hcrfelf,  and  is  married  to  a  man 
that  hath  it  alfo,  if,  in  the  very  ad  of  delivery,  upon  the  firft  fight 
of  the  child’s  head,  it  be  baptized,  the  fame  is  free  from  it ;  if  not, 
he  hath  it  all  his  life.” 

‘  Thefc  vifions  are  not  confined  to  folemn  or  important  events. 
The  future  vifit  of  a  mountebank,  or  piper  j  a  plentiful  draught  of 
hi;  the  arrival  of  common  travellers;  or,  if  poffible,  ftill  more  trifling 
matters  than  thefc  are  forefeen  by  the  feers. 

‘  Not  only  aged  men  and  women  have  the  fecond -fight,  but  alfo 
children,  horfes,  and  cows.  Children  endowed  with  that  faculty 
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xiianifcft  H  by  crying  aloud  at  the  very  time  that  a  corpfc  appears  to 
a  feer  ;  of  this  many  inibnees  could  be  given.  That  horfes  polTefs 
it  is  likewife  plain,  from  their  violent  and  fudden  darting  when  their 
rider^  or  a  feer  in  company  with  him,  fees  a  vifion  of  any  kind,  by 
night  or  by  day.  It  is  obfcrvable  of  a  horfe,  that  he  will  not  go 
forwards  towards  the  apparition,  but  mud  be  led  round,  at  fome  ' 
didance  from  the  common  road  i  his  terror  is  evident  from  his  be. 
coming  all  over  in  a  profufe  ivveat,  although  quite  cool  a  monient 
before.  Balaam’s  afs  feems  to  have  poffelTcd  this  power,  or  faculty; 
and  perhaps  what  we  improperly  dylc  a  dartlidi  horfe,  may  be  one 
who  has  the  gift  of  the  fecond-fight.  That  cows  have  the  fecond- 
fight  is  proved. by  the  following  circumdancc :  If  a  woman,  whild 
milking  a  cow,  happen  to  have  a  vifion  of  that  kind,  the  cow  runs 
away  in  a  great  fright  at  the  fame  indairt,  and  cannot,  for  fome  time, 
bo  brought  to  dand  quietly. 

.  ‘  To  judge  of  the  meaning  of  many  vifions,  or  the  time  in  which 
they  w'ill  be  accompli  died,  requires  obfervation  and  experience.  In 
general,  the  time  of  accompliflimenc  bears  fome  relation  to  the 
time  of  the  day  in  which  they  are  feen.  Thus  vifions  feen  early  in 
the  morning  (which  fifidom  happens),  will  be  much  fooner  accom- 
plilhed  than  thofe  appearing  at  noon  ;  and  thofe  feen  at  noon  will 
take  place  in  a  much  (horter  time  than  thofe  happening  at  night ; 
Sometimes  the  accompliihment  of  the  lad  does  not  fall  out  within  a 
year  or  more. 

•  The  appearance  of  ’a  perfon  wrapt  in  a  Ihroud  is,  in  general,  a 
prognodic  of  the  death  of  the  party.  The  time  when  it  will  happen, 
may  be  judged  from  the  height  it  reaches ;  for  if  it  be  not  feen  above 
the  middle,  death  is  not  to  be  expeded  for  a  year  or  more;  but 
when  the  ihroud  appears  clofed  about  the  bead,  the  accompliihment 
is  not  many  hours  didant. 

*  If  in  a  vifion  a  woman  is  feen  dandlng  near  a  man’s  left  hand,  fhc 
will  become  his  wife ;  if  there  are  two  or  three  about  him,  he  will 
marry  them  all  in  fuccelTion,  according  to  their  proximity*  A  fparlc 
of  fire  falling  on  the  belly  of  a  married  woman,  predids  her  deii^ 
very  of  a  dead  child  \  the  like  fpark,  falling  on  her  arm,'  betokens 
(he  ihall  Ihortly  carry  a  dead  child.  If  a  feat,  in  which  a  perfon  is  i 
fitting,  fuddenly, appears  empty,  although  he  hath  not  moved,  th>3 
is  a  certain  prelage  that  fuch  perfon  will  very  ihortly  die. 

‘  Perlons  who  have  not  long  been  gifted  with  fecond-fight,  after 
(eeine  a  vifion  without  doors,  on  coming  into  a  houfe,  and  approach* 
ing  the  fire,  wiU  immediately  fall  into  a  fwoon.  All  thofe  that  have 
the  fecond-fight  do  not  fee  thefe  appearances  at  the  fame  time ;  but 
if  one  having  this  faculty  dcfignedly  touches  his  fellow  feer,  at  the 
ioilant  that  a  vifion  appears  to  him,  in  that  cafe  it  will  be  feen  by 
both  • 

‘  During  the  appearance  of  a  vifion^  the  eyelids  of  fome  of  the 
feers  arc  fo  creded  and  diltcnded  that  they  cannot  clofe  them  other- 
wife  than  by  drawing  them  down  with  their  fingers,  or  by  employing 
ocher*  to  do  it  for  them.’ 

Theft, 
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'thefe,  indeed,  are  mofl  contemptible  whimfies.  Yet 
the’  credulity  of  the  Scottilh  mountaineers  can  afford  us 
fmall  ,paufe.  of  exultation,  while  Mr.  F.  L.  ftudent  in 
ailrology,’'  as  he  informs  us  in  his  hand-bills,  **  ftill 
relidcs  inFlumtree-Court,  St.  Giles’s,  where  he  continues 
to  cart  nativities,  and  relblve  lawful  queftions,  on  more 
<<  liberal  principles  than  any  other  praditioner  of  that  liib- 
‘‘  lime  feiehee'  in  Great-Britain.-^— ^Beware  of  ignorant 
pretenders!’^ 


Art.  V,  Account  of  Jome  of  the  mofi  remarkable  Eventf 
of  the  War  hUween  the  Prujjians^  Aujlrlam^  and  RuJ/ianSy 
from  1756  /o  1763  ;  and  a  -Treatije  on  fever  at  Branches  of 
the  Military  Arty  with  Plans  and  Maps.  Tranjlatcd  from 
the  Second  Edition  of  the  German  Original  off.  G.  Tielkcy  by 
Captain  C.  Craufurdy  of  the  ^een's  Regiment  of  Dragoon 
Guards y  and  Captain  R.Craufurdy  on  the  Half-pay  Liji  of 
the,  iQiJi  Regiment.  8vo.  Cs.  boards.  Walter.  London, 


L  ions  les  temps  fui  k  premier  dcs  drtSy'  is  the 

■^•.riiaxim  of  a  mafterly  author  who  has  WTitten  on  this 
fubjedj ^and  will  hardly  be  controverted.  So  many  ideas  of 
dignity  are  connedled  with  an  art  w’hich  decides  the  fate  of 
mahktndv  and  preferves  their  fecurity  by  occafionally  dif- 
turbing  their  tranquillity,  that  nothing  fo  powerfully  roules 
the  feelings',  and  commands  the  admiration,  of  human  na¬ 
ture  as  its  operations  and  economy.  The  changes  and  im- 
provernents  which  have  been  made  in  it  fince  its  origin, 
form  a  'fubjeft  full  of  curiofity,  and  worthy  of  inveltigation. 
Among  hunting  or  paftoral  tribes,  in  the  early  ftages  of  fo- 
cicty,' every  man  is  a  warrior  as  well  as  a  hunter  or  a  fhep- 
herd.  An  army  of  hunters  can  never  be  formidable,  as 
they  can  feldom  exceed  two  or  three  hundred  men.  An 
army  of  rtiepherds  may  often  be  fatal  to  the  neighbouring 
nations,  as' they  fometimes  amount  to  two  or  three  hundred 
th.Qufand^  Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  an  In¬ 
dian  war  in  North-America  ;  or  more  dreadful  than  a  Tar¬ 
tar  invafion  has  often  been  in  Alia,  and  once  in  Europe. 
The  judgment  of.Thucydides,  that  both  Europe  and  Afia 
could  not  refirt  the  force  of  the  Scythians  united,  has  been 
verified  in  the  page  of  univerlal  hillory. 

In  a  more  advanced  ftate  of  fociety,  when  men  begin  to 
cultivate  the  ground,  a  different  arrangement  takes  place. 
Agriculture,  in  its  lowelt  ftate,  I'uppoles  a  permanent  lev* 
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tlemcnt,  a  fixed  habitation,  which  cannot  be  forfaken  with¬ 
out  detriment  to  the  proprietor  or  poffeffor.  When  a  na¬ 
tion  of  hulbandmcn,  therefore,  go  to  war,  the  men  of 
military  age,  amounting  to  a  fourth  or  fifth  part  of  the 
community,  only  take  the  field.  As  the  labours  of  agricul¬ 
ture  can  be  perfortned  by  the  permanent  part  of  the  lo. 
ciety,  the  foldier  lerves  without  pay,  and  Is  contented  with 
his  probable  /hare  of  booty  and  plunder.  In  ancient  Greece 
the  citizens  of  all  the  different  ftates  ferved  in  this  manner 
till  after  the  fecond  Perfian  war.  The  Roman, people  under 
their  kings,  and  during  the  firll  ages  of  the  republic,  went 
to  war  at  their  own  expence ;  it  was  not  till  the  fiege  of 
V^eii  that  pay  was  introduced  among  the  troops.  In  the 
feudal  monarchies  of  modern  Europe,  the  great  lords  and 
their  dependants  fought  the  battles  ol  the  I'overeign  without 
any  ftipend  or  pay. 

In  the  progrels  of  civilization,  when  manufaftures  are 
cultivated,  and  the  art  of  war  becomes  an  intricate  and 
complicated  fcience,  it  becomes  neceffary  that  they  who 
ferve  in  war  /hould  be  maintained  at  the  public  expence. 
The  labours  of  the  mechanic  and  the  maniifadhurer  miift  be 
totally  luf'pended  during  his  abfence ;  and  when  wars,  no 
longer  determined  as  formerly  by  a  fingle  engagement,  are 
protradied  through  feveral  different  campaigns,  it  becomes 
neceffary  that  the  Hate  fliould  defray  the  .expences  of  the 
army.  Accordingly  we  find  that,  after  the  lecond  Perfian 
war,  the  armies  of  Athens  were  compoled  of  mercenary 
troops.  From  the  fiege, of  Veii  the  armies. of  Rome  received 
pay  for  their  fervice  while  they  remained  in  the  field.  Un¬ 
der  the  feudal  governments  the  military  fcrvice  of  the  barons 
and  their  dependants,  after  a  certain  period,  was  univerfally 
exchanged  for  a  payment  in  money. 

In  this  change  of  fociety  a  ftate  may  provide  for  the 
public  defence,  either  by  a  militia  or  a  ilanding  army.  1  he 
former,  however  well-difciplined  or  exercifed,  muft  always 
be  inferior  to  the  latter,  not  only  in  the  manual  exercife,  but 
in  the  habit  of  ready  and  inftant  obedience,  which  are  of 
much  importance  in  war. 

The  fufl  ftanding  army  of  which  we  have  any  well- 
authenticated  account,  is  that  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  fli^ 
frequent  war's  with  the  T  hracians,  Illyrians,  and  the  Greek 
cities  |n‘the  neighbourhood  of  IVlaccclon,  gradually  lornied 
his  troop's  to  the  exa£f  dilciplihe  of  an  eflabli/lied  military 
corps.  'The  fall  of  the  CJreek  republics  and  of  the  Periiaii 
empire,’  which  was  the  conlequence  of  the  irrefiflible  fupe- 
rioriry  which  a  ftanding  army  poirelFes  over  every  Ibrt  cf 
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militia,  is  one  of  the  firft  great  revolutions  in  the  world  of 
which  hiftory  has  preferved  any  diltinft  or  circumftantial 
account.  The  fall  of  Carthage,  the  fall  of  Rome,  .when  her 
armies,  degenerating  into  a  feeble  militia,  were  unable  to 
refitl  the  militia  of  the  barbarous  nations,  and  every  fuble- 
quent  event  in  hillory,  illuftrate  and  confirm  the  pofition. 

The  invention  of  fire-arms  and  of  artillery  has  intro**- 
duced  another  revolution  in  the  military  world.  In  ancient 
times  opulent  and  civilifed  nations  found  it  difficult  to  de¬ 
fend  themfelves  againft  the  attacks  of  poor  and  barbarous 
nations.  In  modern  times  the  cale  is  reverled  ;  opulent  and 
civilifed  nations  poflefs  a  fuperiority  over  the  barbarous ; 
and  the  revolution  in  the  art  of  war,  introduced  by  the  in¬ 
vention  of  fire-arms,  has  contributed  to  a  greater  revolu*^ 
tion,  favourable  to  the  permanency  and  the  extent  of  ci- 
vilifation. 

Notw’ithftanding  the  improvements  in  the  modern  mili¬ 
tary  art,  founded  on  the  experience  and  colleflive  wildom  of 
paft  ages,  a  wide  field  is  Ifill  open  to  ingenuity  and  inven¬ 
tion.  There  are  few,  and  only  a  few,  departments  in  civil 
fociety,  in  which  genius  is  indifpenfably  requilite  in  order 
to  make  a  figure,  or  to  approach  towards  perfeftion.  The 
ordinary  proleffions  of  life  can  be  filled  by  ordinary  men, 
who  enjoy  the  benefit  of  paft  experience  and  prefent  oblerv- 
ation.  But  to  form  a  great  poet,  a  great  philofopher,  or  a 
great  general,  that  combination  and  Iplendoiir  of  talents 
which  we  call  genius,  is  elTentially  necelTary.  It  was  owing 
(0  this  afeendant,  not  of  the  planet  Mars  in  the  hour  of  his 
nativity,  but  of  intelleftual  illumination,  that  the  late  King 
of  Pruffia  made  a  fotal  revolution  in  the  art  of  war,  and  gave 
a  new  code  of  military  rules  to  the  nations  of  Europe. 

Germany,  in  a  particular  manner,  has  continued  to  tread 
in  his  footfteps,  and  to  extend  his  progrel's,  J.  G.Tlelkc, 
whole  work  is  now  the  fubjedt  of  our  review,  has  enlight¬ 
ened  his  countrymen,  and  may  diftule  improvements  among 
the  neighbouring  nations. 

The  war  which  broke  out  in  the  year  1756,  in  a  hlftorical 
point  of  view,  is  extremely  interefiing  to  readers  in  general ; 
and  a  detail  of  the  campaigns  is  replete  with  inftrudHon  for 
officers.  The  fix  volurnes  of  Mr,  J.  G.  Tielke  on  this  fub- 
jeft,  of  W'hich  th^  firft;  only  is  tranllated,  form  a  complete 
treatife  on  every  branch  of  field  fortification,  combined  with, 
ind  adapted  to,  the  principles  of  tadfics.  The  volunie  before 
us  contains  a  defeription  of  the  affair  of  Maxen,  with  re¬ 
marks  on  the  pofition,  and  a  treatife  on  the  attack  and  de-r 
Qjf  unfortified  heights,  on  the  profiles  of  pofitions,  and 
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the  placing  of  batteries  on  hilly  fituations,  with  plan^.  lii 
the  firfl:  leftion  our  author  gives  a  particular  and  detailed 
delcription  of  the  affair  of  Maxen;  and,  after  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  adds  the  Aultrian  relation,  that  of  the  army  of  the 
empire,  and  the  Fruflian. 

In  the  fecond  feftion  our  author  treats  of  the  profiles  of  a 
pofition,  and  delineates  a  method  of  afeertaining  and  draw¬ 
ing  them.  Profiles  may  be  takerj  in  three  difterent  man¬ 
ners  :  i.  with  inftruinents ;  2.  by  pacing ;  3.  a  coup  d’ceil. 
From  the  two  firit  we  can  give  no  extracts,  as  they  retei*  to 
plaus  and  figures.  The  laft  is  thus  delcribed  ; 

*  Third  Methods 

*  This  is  the  true  military  coup  d’peil,  to  which  mod  of  the  good 
generals  have  been  indebted  for  their  reputation.  There  are  lome 
men  fo  happy  as  to  be  born,  as  it  were,  with  this  talent :  however, 
with  the  generality  of  people,  the  attaining  any  degree  of  perfection 
in  it  has  been  the  fruit  of  much  pains  and  praftzee.  Thofe  who  are 
delUned  to  the  military  profelTion  (hould  begin  in  their  youth  to  en¬ 
deavour  to  acquire  a  juil  coyp  d’oeil ;  and  they  can  mice  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  cf  doing- this  whenever  they  ride  or  walk  out.  Forinftance: 
you  fix  on  fomc  houfc,  tree,  hillock,  or  other  objeCl,  and  guefs  how 
far  it  is  difiant  from  you ;  and  then  you  walk  ftraight  to  it^  count  the 
number  of  paces  you  take,  or  (if  you  know  exactly  the  number  of 
fteps  you  make  in  a  minute)  the  number  of  minutes;  and  by  com¬ 
paring  this  number  with  the  number  you  guefled  it  to  be,  the  diffe¬ 
rence  fhews  you  how  much  you  have  been  miffaken.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  this  difference  will  be  very  great ;  but  perfevere,  and  you  will  at 
length  not  fail  fifty  paces  in  a  thoufand,  and  your  eye  will  in  time  be¬ 
come  fo  juft,  that,  without  previoufly  meafuring  or  pacing  out  a 
pofition,  you  will  be  ^le  to  fay,  with  a  great, degree  of  certainty, 
from  fuch  a  point  to  fuch  another  are  fo  many  thoufand  paces,  or 
fuch  a  number  of  battalions  would  have  room  to  form  on  that  fpace* 
When  an  cfHcer  has  acquired  this  rcadinefs  in  judging  of  diilances, 
and  of  the  relative  command  of  tfie  different  heights,'  and  fuch  a 
knowledge  of  the  advantages  and  difadvantages  of  their  different 
profiles,  as  to  be  able  to  judge  at  once  whether  they  defend  each 
other  or  not,  and  wKat  fort  ot  troops  or  artillery  are  proper  for  their 
attack  or  defence,  then,  and  no  fooner,  is  hetap^ble  of  reconnoitring 
a  country  with  real  advantage ;  either'  if  commander  of  a  corps  or 
army,  to  cboofe  a  pofition  in  it,  or,  if  in  an  inferior  fiation,  to  make 
a  juft  and  well-grounded  report  to  his  general.’ 

‘‘  That  feme  men  are  born  with  this  talent,”  is  a  poetical 
rather  than  a  philofophical  expfeffion.  Whoever  is  in  the 
ieaft  degree  acquainted  with  pptics  knows  that,  at  firft,  all 
objefts  appear  dole  to  the  eye ;  it  is  only  from  experience 
that  we  learn  to  judge  of  diitances.  1  know  froni  mealure- 
ment  that  a  field  contains  fix.  acres;  another  field,  which 
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preftnts  a  fimilar  appearance  to  the  eye,  I  judge  to  be  of  the 
fame  fize.  The  method  which  Mr.l'ielke  prelcribes  for  ac¬ 
quiring  the  miiitary  coup  d'ccU^  is  juft  and  rationaL 

To  this  fedtion  the  tranflators  fubjoin  a  method  of  their 
own  of  taking  profiles,  which  difplays  much  military  know¬ 
ledge  and  acute  realbnipg. 

The  third  fedlion  contains  rules  for  the  attack  and  defence 
of  unfortified  heights.  It  requires  greater  abilities,  and  a 
3  more  extenfive  knowledge  in  the  art  of  war,  to  condudl 
military,  operations  in  a  mountainous  than  in  an  open 
champain  country.  In  the  former,  fuperiority  in  num¬ 
bers  is  by  no  means  fo  decifive.  A  fmall  army  may  poll 
itfelf  fo  advantageoufly  as  to  render  an  attack  upon  it  im- 
prafticable,  even  to  an  enemy  of  twice  its  ftrength.  It  is 
difficult  to  ^obtain  an  accurate  knowledge,  and  form  a  juft 
idea,  of  a  hilly,  interfered  country.  Any  given  traft  pre- 
jents  itfelf  fo  differently  from  different  points,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  known  to  be  the  fame.  As  our  author  had  fhewn, 
in  his  Field  Engineer,  how  an  accurate  knowledge  of  thele 
circumftances  is  to  be.  gained,  and  in  what  manner  a  parti¬ 
cular  pofition  and  its  environs  arc  to  be  reconnoitred,  he 
treats  here  of  the  method  of  employing  the  different  kinds 
of  troops  to  the  belt  advantage  in  hilly  fituations,  Thei'e 
include,  i.’  light  infantry  ;  2.  regular  infantry  of  the  line  ; 
3.  light  cavalry  ;  4^  heavy  cavalry  ;  5.  artillery. 

As  ‘‘  the  attack  of  heights  by  light  infantry’^  refers  to  no. 
plates,  and  can  be  more  cafily  detached  froin^the  work  than 
any  other  part  of  it,  we  fhall  extradl  it,  to  give  our  readers 
an  idea  of  this  learned  and  curious  performance  ; 

^  The  Attack  of  Heights  ly  Light  Infantryj 

*  For  thefe  no  hill  mull  be  too  lleep,  no  rock  too  rugged.  The 
chaffeurs  in  Tirol  fay,  as  a  proverb,  “  Where  a  goat  can  go,  a  man 
mull  go.”  Military  hiftory,  particularly  that  of  the  ancients,  and 
above  all  th^t  of  Alexander  the  Great,  affords  fufficient  proofs  of  the 
truth  of  this  faying, 

•  It  appears,  therefore,  that  light  infintry  are  the  bed  adapted  to 

afeend  and  attack  ^rugged  and  deep  heights ;  but  they  mull  be  fup- 
ported  by  regular  infantry  of  the  line,  otherwife  they  would  not  fo 
cafily  maintain  a  poll  after  having  carried  it.  Their  attack  or  charge 
fhould  not  be  made  quite  regularly  and  in  clofe  order,  but  a  la  de» 
handade^  and  in  a  full  run.  Jf  on  the  face  of  the  hill  there  are  dips, 
hollow  ways,  &c.  that  can  cover  them  from  the  enemy's  fire,  they 
fhould  make  a  (hort  halt  in  them,  particularly  if  they  ,  have  nearly 
reached  the  enemy,  in  order  that  they  may  be  frefh  and  not  blown 
when  they  charge  hina.  .  ,  . 

‘  All  firing  with  fmall  arms  mufl  be  forbid  on  pain  of  death.  The 
fcayonet  mull  here'determine  every  thing.  Firing,  in  ebi^  cafe,  is  the 
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Tcfuge  of  the  fainC'hcartcd,  who  arc  afraid  of  clofing  with  rte 
enemy ;  it  hat  hardly  any  cfFc^,  and  waftes  time,  which  is  fo  prc. 
clous  to  the  afTaiiants.  The  advancing  (lowly  expofes  the  troops  to 
much  greater  danger;  for, 

‘  I.  You  remain  longer  under  the  enemy's  fire. 

•  2.  The  courage  ot  the  foldiers  cools  when  they  have  time  to 
reflect  on  the  melancholy  fate  of  their  comrades,  who  are  either 
grievoufly  wounded  or  killed  by  their  fide;  whereas,  by  advancing 
with  rapidity  they  have  not  time  to  think,  and  fodn  lofe  fight  ot 
thofc  objects  w'hich  might  ferve  ro  damp  their  fpirits. 

‘  3.  further,  by  advancing  quickly  you  are  more  likely  to  intirhi. 
date  the  enemy,  and  you  give  him  no  time  to  think  of  oppofing  yo» 
by  clever  ofFcn five  movements  on  his  part.  His  courage  finks  with 
every  ftep  you  take,  which  is  both  natural  to  the  human  mind,  and 
confillcnt  with  realon  ;  for,  in  proportion  as  you  advance  does  his 
danger  draw  nearer ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  the  danger  which 
you  fee  is  approaching,  and  which  you  cannot  avoid,  operates  much 
more  forcibly  on  the  mind  than  that  into  which  you  voluntarily  plunge 
yourfelf. 

•  We  imagine  that  the  pofielTion  of  a  fortrefs,  intrenchment,  or 
ftrong  poll,  gives  us  a  decided  advantage  over  bur  enemy,  or  perhaps 
that  it  entirely  fecures  us  from  his  attack.  But  if  he  proves  bold 
enough  to  attack  us,  we  cannot  fuppofe  that  he  does  it  without  hav. 
ing  well  confidered  his  undertaking,  and  without  a  confident  hopie  of 
lucccfs.  .  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  he  is  far  fuperior  to  us,  either 
in  force  or  in  bravc;ry,  or  we  lofe  our  confidence  in  our  poll,  and 
thofe  who  made  choice  of  it.  *rhe  natural  confequence  of  either  is 
fear,  which  muft  be  produdive  of  our  dellruCtion. 

•  If  the  nature  of  the  ground  is  fuch  that  you  cannot  make  the 
attack  on  the  enemy's  flank,  but  mufl  advance  flraight  up  the  hill 

his  front,  the  light  troops,  as  foon  as  they  have  afeended,  fliould 
endeavour  to  throw  theinfelves  with  impetuoficy  on  one  or  both  of 
his  flanks,  and,  if  poliible,  get  in  his  rear.  If  this  attack  is  fupportcJ 
by  regular  infantry  or  grenadiers,  who  advance  againft  the  enemj’s 
front,  the  light  troops,  who  have  manoeuvred  fo  as  to  get  into  his 
rear,  muft  keep  up  a  brifk  fire,  which  will  contribute  much  towards 
creating  confuiion  in  his  line,  and  probably  occafion  its  total  diforder 
and  flight.  If  the  enemy  (hould  not  have  fecured  his  flanks  and  rear, 
and  moreover  Ihould  be  fo  imprudent  and  ftupid  as  to  remain  im 
moveable  on  the  fummit,  and  not  advance  to  the  edg^  of  the  de 
clivity  in  order  to  oppofe  your  afeending  by  raking  with  his  fire  the 
whole  face  of  the  height,  you  may  be  certain  of  the  victory.  The 
greateft  difficulty  is  already  overcome,  and  the  mere  (hock  of  the  at¬ 
tack  will  probably  not  coft  you  much.  You  have  not  above  one 
or  at  moll  two  fires  to  fuftain,  and  thefe  will  be  given  without  much 
aim,  and  by  troops  whom  your  rapid  advance  has  already  inti 
midated. 

«  If  the  enemy  is  provided  with  cavalry,  the  troops,  even  the 
light  infantry,  muft  form  again  as  foon  as  they  have  afeended  the 
heich:',  and  make  the  attack  connetledly,  and  in  clofe  compact 
order ;  and  if  they  fire  at  leall  half  muft  always  remain  loaded  and 
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itady  to  fire,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  attack  of  the  cavaTry.  '  The 
bayonet  I  confider  as  the  bell  weapon  to  uie  in  attacking  infantry  5 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  infantry  mud  defend  iifelf  againft  cavalry  by 
lire.  ^ 

‘  If  the  enemy  gives  way,  the  light  infantry  mull  purfue  him 
brilkly,  and  keep  firing  upon  him,  in  order  that  he  may  not  recover 
from  his  difordcr,  and  form  again  ;  but  (houid  there  be  regular  in¬ 
fantry  of  the  line  joined  in  the  attack,  thefe  will  of  courfe  advanci; 
on  the  enemy  as  he  retreats  ;  and  the  light  infantry  mull  in  that  cafe 
endeavour  to  be  beforehand  in  occupyinc;  the  defiles,  bridges,  fords,. 
Arc.  that  he  mull  pafs  in  his  retreat,  and  by  this  means  cut  efi*  part 
of  his  troops,  and  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  the  corps  which 
is  purfuing  them.  Villages,  particularly  thofe  which  have  church¬ 
yards,  and  ftone-wails  round  the  gardens,  are  extremely  adapted  to 
this  purpofe.  You  occupy  them,  and  difpute  the  pafl'age  with  the 
enemy.  No  iutrenchments  or  previous  preparations  are  neceflary  on 
this  occalion  ;•  for,  neither  has  a  beaten  enemy  courage,  nor  do  the 
purfuing  troops  allow  him  time  to  make  a  regular  attack ;  the  fudden 
check  lurpriles  him  ;  he  endeavours  perhaps  to  move  to  a  flank 
and  avoid  the  village,  &c.  biit  inftead  of  faving  himfclf  by  this,  he 
cither  unavoidably  approaches  his  purfuers,  or  at  leatt  gives  diem  an 
opportunity  of  coming  up  with  him. 

*  As  long  as  the  enemy  is  not  entirely  beaten,  you  fhould  not  flop 
to  take  primners,  but  only  fecure  the  officers,  and  make  the  reft,  as 
they  furrender,  throw  their  arms  away  ;  otherwife  you  will  advance 
too  Ijow  in  the  purfuit,  and  weaken  yourfeU  too  much  by  the  guards, 
you  fend  back  with  thofe  who  are  taken ;  at  the  fame  time,  if  you 
have  a  referve,  you  direft  fuch  as  throw  down  their  arms  to  deliver 
themfelves  up  to  it.  By  this  method,  it  is  true,  you  will  not  take 
fo  many  prifpners ;  but  furely  that  is  not  to  be  put  in  comparifon 
with  a  decifive  vidory,  which  you  will  mod  likely  gain  if  you  purfue 
brifkiyj  when,  on  the  other  hand,4f  you  flop  and  difperfe  to  plunder 
and  take  prifoners,  the  enemy  will  form  again,  and  in  all  probability 
regain  the  lofl  advantage.’ 

There  are  many  books  written  on  taflics,  and  the  diffc- 
rent  branches  of  the  military  art,  which  poffefs  much  merit, 
and  high  reputation  ;  but  mofc  of  them  arc  merely  calculated 
lor  officers  of  much  experience,  and  contain  ib  much 
fcience,  and  lb  little  practical  information,  that  the  unex¬ 
perienced  officer  feldoin  finds  himfelf  much  better  lor  hii 
itudy  when  he  takes  the  field.  The  rules  and  exaiuples  arc 
not  adapted  to  the  fpecies  of  the  troops,  and  the  nature  of 
the  ground  ;  and  what  is  laid  down  is  fb  confined. in  its  ap¬ 
plication,*  that,  in  a  hundred  campaigns  perhaps,  there  may 
not  occur*  one  inllance  in  which  it  can  be  put  in  pradlice. 
Mr.  J.G.  "riefee  avoids  thefe  difadvantages  by  treating  of 
particular  occurrences  in  a  real  campaign.  By  feledting  Jnd 
juftly’ delineating  the  molt  important  and  inllrudlive  events, 

;  luraBhes  materials  to  the  future  hiftorian,  and  affords  a 
I  fund 
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land  ot  inftruSion  to  the  officer  to  regulate  his  conduft  itj 
nmilar  lituationt  in  the  held. 

The  tranflatinn  is  perfpicuous,  unaffieAed,  and,  we  are 
told,  literal.  The  pla?.s  in  the  appendix  are  elegantly  en¬ 
graved. 


Art.  VI.  Airopaidia  :  containing  the  Narrative  of  a  Ballon 
Excurfon  from  Chefter  the  Sth  of  September,  1785,  taken 
from  Minutes  made  during  the  Visage ;  Hints  on  the  Irtim 
pTO'uemcnt  of  Balloons,  aiid  Mode  of  inflation  by  Steam; 
Means  to  prevent  their  Defcent  over  Water;  occajional  In, 
quiries  into  the  State  rf  the  Atmcfphere  favouring  their  DU 
reSlien :  with  various  philojophical  Ohfervatiom  and  Con- 
jeSures.  To  which  is  fuhjoined,  Menjuration  of  Heights  hj 
'the  Barometer  made  Plain ;  ovith  extenfive  Tables,  fht 
whole  fetving  as  an  IntroduSlion  to  Aerial  Navigation.  With 
a  copious  Index.  By  Thomas  Baldwin,  E/q.  A.  M.  8vo. 
7s.  6d.  boards,  Fletcher,  Chelter;  Lqwndes,  London, 
1787. 

There  are  three  modem  difeoyeries  that  would  have 
altonilhed  the  ancients  in  the  moft  enlightened  periods 
of  their  hiltory.  The  powers  of  the  magnet  to  condudl  the 
mariner  with  certainty  through  the  unbounded  Ocean  dur¬ 
ing  the  darkeft  night ;  the  ele61rical  inventions  that  enable 
man  to  produce  thunder  and  lightening,  to  avert  their  de- 
firuftive  explulions,  and  to  wield  the  artillery  of  the  Ikies; 
and  the  navigation  of  the  atmolphere,  in  a  floating  caftle, 
would  have  ftruck  them  with  as  much  amazement  as  if  they 
had  been  fuddenly  tranflated  to  another  planet.  Had  a  tra¬ 
veller  from  India  or  Egypt  reported  thefe  extraordinary 
phenomena  of  human  art,  he  would  have  been  lilteneJ  to 
with  admiration,  but  with  the  fame  degree  of  fceptical 
faith. that  a  Cherokee  or  a  Topin^mbou  gives  to  the  Ipc- 
^ures  ot  a  rniflionary,  or  a  modern  inndel  to.  the  fermons  of 
a  bilhop. 

'  I'be  Ilow  progrefs  by  which  the  firft  and  fecond  of  thefe 
difcQveries  attained  to.  any  degree  of  perfeftion  ought  to 
encourage  our  hopes  v/ith  regard  to  the  laft.  The  ancients 
knew  that  excited  amber  attradled  draws,  and  other  light 
fubftances ;  but  thoulands  of  years  were  to  revolve  before 
cleflricity  became  a  fcience,  was  applied  fuccefsfully  ta 
medical  purpoles,  and  employed  as  a  prefervative  from  the 
cffedls  of  lightening.  They  had  likewise  attended  to  the 
j)ro|ierties  ol  the  magnet,  and  knew  that  it  attrafted  iron; 

but 
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i  but  it  was  referved  to  the  moderns  to  tlilcover  its  polarity^ 

I  anJ  to  employ  it  as  the  unerring  guide  of  navigation.  The 
!  progreft  already  made  in  the  improvement  of  baiIo<Mris,.fince 
I  their dirft  invention,  about  four  years  ago,  is  far  luperior  to 

ii  the  improvements  in  every  other  art.  Who  knows  what 
I  farther  improvements  may  arile  in  ^  future  Jiate  of  philofb- 
j  phy  ?'  it  is  perhaps  fully  more  aftonifhing  that  a  little  two- 
^  legged  animal  fliould  wreft  the  thunderbplt  from  the  flaming 
‘  arm  of  Jove,  than  that  he  fhould  fail  on  the  ethereal  ocean 
^  in  an  aeroflatic  (hip,  make  the  tour  of  the  Ikies,  and  circum- 
’  navigate  the  globe  1 

Of  all  the  aeronauts  who  have  recorded  their  travels 
i  through  the.  upper  regions,  the  author  before  us  is  beyond 
■  comparifon  the  beft.  Balloon  voyagers  have  been  generally 
idelicient  in  their  deferiptions  of  aerial  feenes  and  profpefts  ; 
tboie  feenes  of  majeftic  grandeur  which  the  unnumbered 
jand  ever-changing  voluntes  of  encircling  clouds,  in  fantaflic 
;  forms  and  of  various  hues,  difplay  to  a  Ipedator  placed  as 
j  in  the  center  of  the  blue  ferene  above,  and  contemplating 
jat  fbme  miles  diltance  below,  an  exquifite  and  ever-varying 
ipiftureof  the  works  of  nature,  and  of  man.  Such  feenes 
?conftitute  the  true  fublime  and  beautiful,  and  raife  the 
;  moll  carelefs  obferver  to  a  high  degree,  not  only  of  pleafure, 
ibut  of  rapture  and  enthulialm.  In  tracing  landfcapes  of 
Uhiskind,  our  aerial  navigator  has  ftudied  to  excel,^  as  the 
!  next  quotation  will  evince.  After  deferibing  the  progrefs 
!  of  his  afcenfion  into  the  higher  regions,  he  draws  the  follow* 
ing  portrait  of  inferior  nature  : 

1  ‘  Things  taking  a  favourable  turn  he  flood  up,  but  with  knees 

;  a  little  bent,  more  eafily  to  conform  to  accidental  motions,  as 
;  iailors  when  they  walk  the  deck,  and  took  a  full  gaze  before  and 
f  hclow  him. 

‘  But  what  feenes  of  grandeur  and  beauty ! 

I  ‘  A  tear  of  pure  delight  flaflied  in  his  eye  ;'of  pure  and  exquifite 
delight  and  rapture  ;  to  look  down  on  the  unexpeded  change  already 
;  wrought  in  the  works  of  art  and  nature,  contrafted  to  a  (pan  by  the 
new  perfpedtiye,  difninifhed  almoll  beyond  the  bounds  of  credit 
bility. 

‘  Yet  fo  far  were  the  objefts  from  lofing  their  beauty-that  each 
was  brought  up  in  ainew  manner  to  the  eye,  and  diltinguifhed  by  a 
ilrength  of  colouring,  a  neatnefs  and  elegance  of  boundary,  above 
defcription  charming ! 

;  ‘  The  endlcfs  variety  of  objefts,*' minute,  diftinfl,  and  feparate, 

^  though  apparently  on  the  fame  plain  or  level,  at  once  llriking  the 
I  jye  without  a  change  of  its  pofition,  aftpnilhed  and  enchanted.  Their 
I  l^anry  was  unparalleled.  The  imagination  itfelf  was  more  than  gra* 
\  fifed  3  it  was  overwhelmed,  •  ’  ‘  . 

‘  .  •  •  -  .  '  The 
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‘  Th«  gty  fccnc  wks  Fairy-Land  and  Cheflcr  Lillipot, 

*■  He  tried  his  voice,  and  Ihoutcd  for  joy.  His  voice  \\a5  unknown 
to  himfelf,  Ihrill  and  feeble. 

^  There  was  no  echo. 

,.♦^40.*  He  then  returned  to  an  eraployment  whicli,  though  irkfoo. 
he  imagined  would  contribute  to  the  amufement  and  in/ormation  of 
ipcitators  below,  if  it  could  be  completed  while  he  continued  Iq 
fight;  as  it  would  furnifli  them  w  ith  ideas  of  height  and  diilancc,  al. 
together  new  and  intereding,  as  will  be  feen  in  their  proper  place . 
and  UQ\wqund  half  the  reel,  the  white  flag  hanging  out  to  the  lent  il 
of  440  yards,  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

‘  41 ,  The  circular  motion  of  the  balloon  was  communicated  to  tic 
loop  in  the  middle  of  one  flde  of  the  lath  or  reel,  round  which  from 
end  to  end  the  twine  was  wrapped,  and  by  which  it  hun^  on  hii 
finger,  and  prefled  it  to  a  degree  of  pain. 

*  The  work  was  again  fufpended. 

<  He  could  not  long  witbfland  the  temptation  of  indulging  his  eve 
with  a  view  of  the  glorious  and  enchanting  profpedt. 

*  42.  But  the  beautiful  among  the  objedls  below  was  (till  more  at- 
tradfive  than  the  fublime  among  thofe  around. 

‘  On  looking  down  fouth  by  weft,  the  balloon  often  turning  gemlj 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  giving  the  aironaut  an  opportunity  oftn- 
joying  the  circular  view  without  a  change  of  attitude,  innumerable 
rays  of  light  darted  on  the  eye  as  it  glanced  along  the  ground ;  which, 
though  of  a  gay  green  colour,  appeared  like  an  inverted  firmament 
glittering  with  Itars  of  the  firft  magnitude.. 

*  43.  This  fplendid  appearance  was  owning  to  the  rays  of  the  fun 
rcflcdled  from  certain  pits^  pr,  ponds  of  water,  of  which  there  is  one 
at  leaft  in  moft  fields  Or'incloiures  throughout  the  county  ^  but  parii* 
cularly  in  the  low  grounds  of  Leach- Eye  and  Dodlefton. 

‘  The  objedl  that  next  drew  his  attention,  xyhile  afeending,  was  the 
Overley  turnpike-road,  which  is  remarkably  wide,  (rcfembling'tbe 
Emilian  Way  acrofs  the  Atrian  Fens,  between  Bononia  and  Ferrara 
in  Italy)’ railed  over  Saltney-Marfh,  leading  to  North-Wales  and 
Holyhead;  compofed  of  fea.fand  caft  up  above  high-watermark. 
This  appeared  like  a  narrow  foot-path  well  trodden,  of  a  <white  colour, 
and  llraight,  as  if  drawn  by  a  line. 

*  44.  Nothing,  however,  raifed  his  cufiofity  more  than  the  change 

in  colour.of  the  river  Dee,  Avon  ddu,  (i.  c.  Thee)  vyhich,  in  the  Bri¬ 
tish  language,  fignifies  the  Black  River,  from  the  appearance  of  its 
waters,  when  feen  from  an  eminence,  running  into  their  deep  channel 
between  the  mountains  of  Wales ;  but  which  glides  by  Chefter  with 
a  filver  ftream.  7  his  river,  thanks  to  the  cool  climate,  not  like  the 
greea  Mincius  of  Virgil,  had  now  acquired  the  unvaried  colour  of 
icd  lead.  Nor  could  he  difeover  even  the  appearance  of  water,  but 
merely  that  of  a  broad  red  line,  twining  in  meanders  infinitely  more 
ferpentint  than  are  exprefled  in  maps.  r . 

*  Whether  the  change  arofe  from  the  tranfparency  of  its  waters, 
when  feen  at  the  height,  which  was  apparently  feven  miles,  as  will  be 
boriced  hereafter,  though  the  barometer  made  it  fcarceiy  a  mile  and 
half,  i?  uncertain.  He  was  at  firft  iiacliocd  to  think  that  the  rays 

having 
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having  fufFered  a  doable  refra6lion,  were  reflefted  to  the  eye  from 

reddi(h  fand  which  forms  their  bottom,  though  at  the  depth  of. 
leven  yards  at  an  average,  above  the  caufeway,  or  artificial  cafcade^ 
near  Chefter  bridge  ;  or  poflibly  the  water  of  rivers,  when  feen  at  a 
certain  diilance,  may  a^  as  water  compofing  clouds,  when  viewed 
from  below,  at  a  certain  height  and  angle ;  reflefting  only  the  red 
rays,  the  reft  being  refradted  or  abforbed.  ’  ' 

<  The  colours  of  objcdls  (hone  more  brilliant  and  lively  at  that 
amazing  height  than  if  feen  on  a  level  with  themfeives. 

‘  Nor  did  the  eye  feem  to  want  the  aid  of  glafles,  as  every  thing, 
that  could  be  feen  at  all,  was  feen  diftindf.  , 

‘45,  The  rednefs  of  the  river  Dee  was  curioufly  coniradled  by  a 
change  equally  novel,  but  more  pleaiing,  in  the  colour  of  the  city  of 
Cbdier,  when  feen  diredly  from  above,  on  a  fcale  not  larger  than  th# 
plan  of  it  in  Burdett's  map. 

‘  The  town  was  entirely  blue. 

‘  The  higheft  buildings  had  no  apparent  height ;  their  fummits 
were  reduced  to  the  common  level  of  the  ground.  Nor  was  the  ca« 
thedral  diftinguifhed,  nor  any  tower  or  fpire  difeerned. 

<  The  whole  had  a  beautiful  and  rich  look,  not  like  a  model,  but 
a  coloured  map. 

*  The  roofs  of  all  the  houfes  appeared  as  if  covered  with  lead  in 
the  moil  elegant  tafte. 

‘  Strangers  may  wi(h  to  be  informed  that,  in  moft  of  the  norcherA 
counties,  the  buildings  are  covered  with  blue  ftones,  called  flates,  found 
in  the  mountains,  inftead  of  artificial  red  tiles,  as  in  London  and  the 
fouth  of  England.* 

This  delcriptlon  is  rich  and  glowing ;  nor  is  our  author  left 
fuccefsful  in  his  defcription  of  aerial  Icenes  : 

‘  The  perfpedlive  of  the  cloud^as  entirdy  new,  and  remarkable 


both  for  beauty  and  grandeur.  '  "" 

- «  The  loweft  bed  of  vapour  that  firft  put  on  the  appearance  of  cloud 
was  of  a  pure  white,  in  detached  fleeces, '  increafing  as  they  rofe* 
They  prefently  coalefced,  and  were  aggrandized  into  a  fea  of  cotton, 
but  more  white  and  dazzling,  tufted  here  and  there  by  the  light  play 
of  air,  and  gentle  breezes  in  every  diredion  ;  but,  where  undifturbed, 
the  whole  became  an  extended  firmament,  or  white  floor,  of  thin 
cloud,  through'whofe  intervals  the  fun  muft  ihine  with  fiercer  gleam. 
The  upper,  furface  < was  quite  even,  -  not  blended  with  the  air  above, 
but  defined  and  feparated  with  the  utmoft  exadnefs,  being  condenfed 
by  thecooluefs,  and  checked  in  their  afccrit  by  the  levity,  of  the  fupc*. 
rior  regions.  .» 

‘'Through  this  white  floor  uprofe  in  fplendid  majefty  and  awful 
grandeur,  at  great  and  unequal  diiiances,  a  vaft  aflembiage  of  thunder- 
clouds,;  each  congeries  confiding  of  whole  acres  in  the  denfeft  form* 

‘  Their  conglomerate  and  fringed  tops  rifing,  at  different  diftances,* 
in'circular  order,  one  above  the  other,  to  the  number  of  thir^,  till 
they  become  imperceptible  from  their  remote  fituatioh,  the  eye  com- 
nianding  an  extent  above  them  af  leven ty.feven  miles,? 
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.  •  Their  form  was  as  if  pieces  of  ordnance  were  difctiafged  pcrpcii: 
dicularly  upwards  into  the  liir,  and  that  the  fmoke  had  confolidated, 
at  the  inftant  ofexplofion^  into  mafTes  of  ftiow  or  hail,  had  penetrated 
through  the  uppet  furface,  or  white  floor,  of  common  clouds,  and  there 
xemaiued  vifibic  aiid  at  reft. 

*  Some  indeed  had  not  wholly  loft  their  motion^  continuing  (111)  to 
be  lifted  up.  Others;  ponderous  and  fleepy,  nodded;  by  mere  weight, 
their  monlirous  heads.  It  Teemed  as  if  they  had  perfifted  in  mounting 
•pwards  till  they  could  rife  no  higher,  their  lower  parts  prelfing  per. 
I^hdrcularly  againiVthe  upper,  which  gradually  fwellcd  them  out  oq 
all  fidcs.  By  partial  and  temporary  movements  of  the  air,  ibme 
l^oad  unwieldy  caps  loft  the  vertical  diredion  of  their  columns.  The 
columns likewife  un*derwenta  fimilar  and  gradual  change;  rolling  from 
tikeir  pedeftals  or  fpiral  bafes,  and  at  times  aOuming  every  organized 
lhape  that  fancy  could  foggeft.’ 

.  Thcfe  enoritlous  rfialTes  beheld  by  our  ethereal  traveller, 
teftedej  ibme  of  the  liin’s  rays,  and  trarlfmitted  others  in  a 
variety  of  colouring.  The  parts  next  the  fun  were  of 
frtdwy  whitenefs^  then  of  a  bright  yellow,  and  afterwards  of 
at  purple..  When  the  rays  were  tranlmitted  through  the 
fubltance  of  the  cloud,  it  Teemed  to  be  of  a  tranfparent  bliie, 
lilce  the  onyx.  When  the  balloon*  began  to  decline,  b: 
traced  its  fliadow  over  the  tops  of  the  clouds  belovY^  It  waj 
at  firft  fmall,  and  of  an  oval  lhape,  but  Toon  increaTed  to  thj 
magnitude  of  the  fiin’s  dilk.  But  his  attention  was  luddenl 
called  to  another  appearance  equally  novel  but  more  capl 
tivating,  an  Iris  encircling  the  whole  Ihado.w;  at  fome  dill 
tance  round  it,  of  which  the  colours  were  remarkably  bri| 
liant.  An  Iris  of  a  finiilar  kind  is  feeh  rour^  the  moon 
a  mild  evening,  when  thin  light  clouds  move  llovvly  unJc 
it ;  and  Ulloa,  in  his  voyage  to  South-Amdica,  related 
that,  pafling  over  the  delerts,  an  Iris  is  frequently  Teen  b- 
the  traveller  round  his  own  head  as  the  center  of  the  Ir: 
and  vifible  only  to  himfelf. 

Our  ingenious  aeronaut  treats,*  in  his  fixty-fifth  chapt: 
on  the  utility  of  balloons.  It  has'been  a  favourite  queftio 
among  the  fceptical  part  of  the  public.  To  what  purpo 
do  balloon  voyages  tend  ?  If  a  voyage  could  be  made  1 
cur  tributary  fubjefts  in  the  moon,  or  to  our  allies  in  t: 
Gcorgium  Sidus,  or  to  any  of  the  primary  or'Teconda. 
planets,  our  knowledge  of  nature  would  be  extended,  a: 
the  map  of  the  world  conliderably  enlarged.  But,  alas!  0 
atmofphere  does  not  exceed  a  hundred  miles  in  height 
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jj,(j  wc  cannot  breathe  without  air.  Could  balloons  be 
converted  into  waggons  or  ftage-coachcs,  they  would  leflen 
the  number  of  expenfive  quadrupeds,  and  diminifh  the 
price  of  that  grain  “  which  in  England  is  given  to  horfes, 
«  and  in  Scotland  i'upjK)rts  the  men.”  But  to  what  ptirpofe 
do  they  ferve  at  prefent,  but  to  rilk  the  necks  of  individuals, 
and  to  rob  the  public  of  its  property  ? 

In  anfwer  to  thefe  interrogatories  of  infidelityj  it  may 
be  oblerved  that  utility  is  not  confined  to  the  ideas  of  profit 
and  lofs.'  Men  of  liberal  minds  confider  every  thing  that 
iadds  to  the  ftores  of  knowledge,  or  enlarges  the  fcenc  oi 
leleeiant  pleafure,  as  an  acquifition  to  humanity.  Atmo-* 


4J4-  Barlon’i  Offcrvathns  tnfome  Parts  cf  Natural  HiJIcry. 

»*•*!*.  •  « 

Art.  VII.  dhfervatims  on  fome  Parts  tf  Natural  'Hiftory, 
which  is  prefxed  an  Account  of  fever al  remarkaU- 
Vefiiges  of  an  ancient  Date,  svhich  have  been  difcovered  in 
dif  'erent  Parts  of  North- America.  Part  I.  By  Benjamin 
'Smith  Barton,  Member  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  if 
Edinhurghy  i^c.  8vo.  zs.  Hitched.  Dilly,-  London, 

.J87.  ■  .  •  .  . 

•T^HE  obfcrvations  fubmitted  to  the  public  by  this  author 
relate  to  fome  artificial  remains  difcovered  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  parts  of  America,  by  different  travellers,  and  applied  by 
Mr.  Barton  towards  determining  from  what  quarter  of  the 
world  the  population  of  that  continent  had  its  origin.  I  he 
writers  on  whofe  authority  he  chiefly  proceeds  arc  Kalm, 
Filfon^  and  Carver;  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  in¬ 
formation  delivered  by  the  htter  of  whom  he  very  juflly 
expreffes  fome  doubts. '  Admitting,  however,  that  the  evi- 
deuce  of  Carver  fhould  even  he  entirely  rejeifted,  that  of  the 
other  travellers,  of  unqueftionable  credit,  is  fuflicient  ta 
evince  the  exiflence  of’  various  American  monuments,  par¬ 
ticularly  fpecified  by*Mr.  Barton.  Thele  are  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  kinds,  viz.  ftonc-walls,  tiles,  and  other  pottery  unglazed, 
large  mounds  of  earth,  and  a  combination  of  thefe  with  the 
walls,  lufpeftcd  to  have,been..for.tificati6ns. .  Of  this  kind 
of  remains  one  is  particularly  mentioned  as  remarkable.  It 
k  fituated  near  the  banks  or  the  Mulkingiim,  about  a  mile 
above  the  jundtion  of  that  river  with  thc.Ohio^  and  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  miles  below  Fort  Fitt.  I'he  following  is 
the  delcription  given  by  our  author  of  this  objeft,  which  ia 
the  work  is  accompanied  with  a  plate 

.  •  Thcfc  remarkable  remains  arc  fituated  about  one  mile  ‘ above  the 
junfKon  of  that  river  with  the  Ohio,  and  one  hundred  and  ilxty  miles 
below  Fort  Pitt.  *  •  .  ^ 

*  They  confid  of  a  number  of  waits  and  other  elevations,  of 
ditches,  S:c,  together  occupying  a  fpace  of  ground  about  three  I 
dred 'perches  iiv  length,  and  from  about  one  hundred  'and  hlty  to 
twenty-five  or  twenty  in  breadth. 

t  The  town,  as  it  has  been  called,  is  a  large  level,  encompaffed  by 
walls,  nearly  in  form  of  a  fquare,  the  fides  of  which  are  from  ninety- 
fix  to  eighty-fix  perches  lii  length.  Thefe  walls  are,  in  general, 
about  ten  feet  in  height,  above  the  level  on  which  they  ftand,  and 
about  Vwenty  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bafe,  but  at  the  top  they  are 
muth  narrower ;  they  arc  at  prefen t  overgrown  with  vegetables  of 
different  kinds,  and,  among  others,  with  trees  of  icveral  loe: 
diameter.  * 

.  '  :  .  •The 
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*  The  chafms,  or  openings  in  the  walls,  were  probably  intended 
fjr  gateways ;  they  are  three  in  number  at  each  fide,  befides  the 
mailer  openings  in  the  angles. 

<  VV’ithin  the  walls  there  are  three  elevations,  each  about  fix  feet 
in  height,  with  regular  afcents  to  them.’ 

Mr.  Barton^  from  obferving  that  the  artificial  mounds  of 
earth  in  America  are  fimilar  to  numerous  eminences  in  Ire¬ 
land,  which  have  been  aicribed  to  the  Danes,  would,  partly 
at  leaft,  attribute  the  original  population  of  America  to 
that  people,  who  were  remarkable  for  a  fpirit  of  naval  en-^ 
terprize  long  before  the  Norman  invafion.  But,  as  more 
forcible  arguments  countenance  the  opinion  that  America 
nwed  its  original  inhabitants  rather  to  the  ibuthern  than  the 
north  eafl.  part  of  Europe,  w'e  cannot  regard  Mr.  Barton’s 
conjedture  as  in  any  degree  decifive  of  the  difpute.  From 
fhe  laudable  fpirit,  however,  of  inquiry  w'hich  he  difcovers, 
we  hope  that,  in  the  fubl'equent  parts  of  his  undertaking, 
much  valuable  information  vvill  be  collefted,  and,  in  the 
end,  a  more  (Irong  and  latisfadlory  light  be  thrown  on  this 
SnterelHng  fubjedt.  In  the  mean  time,  it  affords  us  pleafure 
|lo  find  that  he  is  by  no  means  dogmatical  in  his  own  hypo- 
fhefis,  but  feems  intent  to  profecute  his  refearches,  unin- 
Huenced  by  the  prejudice  which  arifes  from  any,  attachment 
lo  Ijllem, 


lar.VIII.  yf  Defence  of  the  Stadtholderfhip  \  wherein  the 
Necejfity  of  that  Office  in  the  United  Provinces  is  demon- 
Jirated ;  and  the  Dejigns  and  Condu£t  of  the  Party  that  off- 
ptfes  it  are  examined.  With  a  Review  of  the  pernicious  Con- 
fequences  that  have  attended  the  Alliances  and  Connections  of 
t^United  Provinces  with  France;  and  the  Dangers  to  which 
thej  are  expofed  Jrom  their  prefent  Situation.  By  fokn  An¬ 
drews,  LL.D,  8vo.  2s.  ftitched.  Kichardfon.  London^ 


'pHE  agitation  that  has  lately  prevailed^  and  which  ftiH^ 
in  fbme  meafure,  prevails  in  the  Seven  United  Pror 
inces,  has  thrown  light  on  their  civil  conftitution  in  the 
amc  manner  that  the  materials  of  a  houle  are  bfeft 
^nown  by  pulling  it  to  pieces;  and  that  earthquakes  and 
olcanos  difeover  the  hidden  ftrata  of  the  tpineral  world, 
Vhat  has  .lately  happened,  and  ftill  pafTes  before  our 
yes  in  the  celebrated  republic  of  Holland,  juiUfies  the 
pinion  of  Sir  William  T  emple,  that  it  is  a  date  which 

Esc.Rev,  Vol.X.Ncv.1787  «  « 
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is.. kept  together,  and  confolidated  into  one  body  b 
the  dread  ot  foreign .  power ;  of  Spain  at  one  period,  cf 
Francje  at  another.  This  apprehenlion  ads  in  reality  for 
the  fafety.  and  prefervation  of  the  United  Provinces ;  fcr 
being-  looiened,  as  it  has  lately  been,  the  whole  fabric 
lhakes/and'  is  threatened  with  diflblution.  This  point  haj 
aflibrddl  rhuch  matter  of  refledion  on  the  fubjeft  'vhich 
Dr.  Andrews  has  undertaken  to  illuftrate ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  he  has  accompliflied  his  objeft  in  a  very  able  ard 
ednviheing  manner*  From  the  deductions  and  oblerv. 
ations’of  the  author  it  appears  that  the  office  of  ftadN 
holder  is  necefTary  to  the  profperity  of  the  United  IVtu 
vinccs ;  and  that  the  moft  brilliant  periods  of  Dutch  hillon 
are  thofe  in  which  it  has  been  imconneCled,  and  eveii 
in  a  ttate  of  hollility  with  France.  The  origin,  progre!?, 
viciffitiides,  and  prefent  ftate  and  view^s  of  the  Louvcilein, 
or  amiftadtholderian  faCHon,  are  deduced  and  deftribed  witl 
equal  candour  and  information.  The  following  extrad  wi] 
convey  a  favourable  and  juft  idea  of  this  performance. 
Dr.  Andrews,  having  enumerated  the  inconveniencies  tkai 
have  uniformly  arifen,  and  that  muft,  in  faft,  arile  fronn 
lufpcnfion  of  the  ftadtholder  from  his  office  in  the  conlliiu* 
tion,  lays,  . 

<  Prejudice  and  partiality  alone  can  hefitatc  about  the  efficacy  oft!u 
ftadtholderlhip  in  obviating  moft,  if  not  all,  thefe  inconveniences, 
prefrding  perlonally  in  the  different  meetings  where  national  afe 
ire  dfftuffed,»  the  wdght  of  his^prefence  alone  is  often  able  to  crulbai 
undue  oppoiltion  to  falutary  meafures,  before  it  has  gained  ground;' 
encourages  tlwfe  whofe  intentions  are  fair  and  honourable,  and 
xnidates  thole  who  harbour  evil  defigns.  The  refpecl  which  he  cor 
mands  lays,  a  foundation  for  unanimity,  by  inclining  people  to  gn: 
him  thofe  rcquifitions  he  lays  before  them  for  the  common  feivk. 
*  Whatever  privileges  may  be  claimed  by  individuals*  in  theory, 
fcMom*  arc  apw  to  bring  them  into  praftice,  when  difagreeablc 
other?,*  unlefs  a  great  and  abfolutc  neceflity  compels  them.  Thus^ 
find  that  men,  however  fond  of  immunities  that  are  peculiar  to  t- 
body  of  which  they  are  ‘members,  (hew  no  unwillingnefs  to  fufp 
ihe  enjoyroent  of  them,  in  order  to  accommodate  them felves  to  li 
general  wifh  of  the  major  part  of  the  community.  By  the  fainerr 
:whcn  perloDS  of  great  rank  and  dignity  fignify.  their  deftres  toaoa^ 
fembly,  over  which  they  lawfully  prefide,  they  arc  ufually  liftenedi 
with  deference,  while  thefe  .defires  appear  not  evidently  unreaffl 
able ;  the, natural  inclination  in  moft  men  to  avbid  variances  leadi^ 
them  to  compliance. 

'  •  Happy  the  nation  where  this  inclination  to  oblige  *  the  dir# 

'power  is  not  carried  to  excefs;  but  morc'unhappy  ftill  that  pcop 
•where  apandilious  jealoufy  renders  individuals  unneceflarily  diftr# 
eif  every  man  ia  power*  Such  a  difpoiitioD;  in'  chc.managemenr^ 
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few  faftious  perfon*,  is  able  to  four  the  temper  of  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity*  and  to  keep  the  body  politic  in  a  ferment,  which,  if  not  cooled 
in  time,  breaks  out  into  ferious  diflenfions.  It  is*  certainlyCwiferi  fof 
this  reaibn,  to'glve  way  to  the  ruling  power,  when  its  demands^on  the 
public  interfere;  with  none  of  its  effential  rights,  and  are  manifcftly 
founded  on.^0  inimical  or  pernicious  principle.  According  tp  the 
fame  maxim,  if  the  adniilTion  of  fuch  a  preponderating  power*  carries 
with  it  no  evil  conlequence  to  thofe  over  whom  it  is  to  prefide,  it 
ought,  in  cohfideratioh  of  the  manifold  advantages  rcfulting  from  it, 
to  be  received  as  a'cbriftitutiqnal  part  dfj  their^governhient ;  efpecially 
When  they  have  been  taught  by  e^xpefience  that  its  utility  is  continual 
and  important,  and  the  flaws  tb  which,  like  all  human  devices,  it 
may  be  liable,  are  but  accidental,  and  eafily  remedied  or  pre¬ 
vented. 

•  Such  were  the  fentiments  that  prevailed  two  centuries  ago,  at  the 
period  which  gave  birth  to  the  Dutch  republic.  The  brave  anceflors 
of  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  Holland  certainly  knew  what  liberty  con¬ 
fided  ii>as  well  as  their  defeendants ;  yet  we  do  not  find  any  outrageous 
zeal  in  them  againft  the  proper  authority  of  a  chief  ruler  or  dire(^\or. 
HadThilfp  of  Spain  contented  himfelf  with  the  juil  rights  of  royalty, 
he  might  unto  his  dying  hour  have  remained  their  king,  and  tranfmiued 
the  feeptre  to  his  pollerlty;  but  he  was  a  tyrant  in  principIe,‘anJ  it 
was  his  tyranny  alone  which  they  oppofed.  To  Ibvereignty  over 
them  they  (hewed  themfeives  at  no  time  to  be  foes.  They  repeatedly 
tendered  their  allegiance  to  that  prince  upon  equitable  terms  ;  but  his 
haughtinefs  would  accept  of  nothing  fliort.  of  defpotic  fway.  ,When 
difappointed  in  their  applications  to  him,  flill  they  retained  a  due  rc* 
fpedt  for  monarchy.  Influenced  folely  by, this  refped,  they  fought  in 
the  fincerity  of  their  hearts  for  kings  to  govern  them.  The  \vorld 
well  knows  the  adyantageous  ofF<^s  they  made  to  the  courts  of  France 
and  of  England.  •. .  . 

‘  In  default  of  a  monarch,  they  wifely  determined  that  an  often- 
fiblehead  (hould  prefide  over  . them,  whofe  power,  though  not  regal  iu 
every  inftance,  (hould  ftill  refcmble  it  in  mod. 

.  ‘  For  this  reafon,  the  States  invefted  William,  the  founder  of  the 
republic,  with  a, degree  of  authority  amounting  almoll  to  fovereignty  i 
and  of  which  he  w  as  to  retain  the  poifeflion  fo  long  as  they  (hould  con* 
tinue  in  warand  lender  arms.  • 

^  In  the  inilrument  by  which  the  States  conferred  this  Sovereign 
autbority  upon  that  prince^  it  was  declared  as  a  fundamental  maxim 
of  the  government  they  were  about  to  eilabliih,'  That  air  republics 
andcoininuiiitics,^<I&pjending  for  their  profpcfity  and  prefervatipn  upon 
uaaiiimityy-which  it  was  knpofiible  to  maintain  in  fuch  a  diVeriity  of 
femimentS;  ;uid 7 inclinam  as  often  prevailed* in  their  alTemblies;  it 

^l^cfore  necei^ary  that  their  goveinment  ftould  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  one  Angle  chief  magillrate.” 

f/sijt'U^declar^Qn  long  confidered  ^by.the  Dutch^  as  the  indif- 
tbisir.jconduft  in  all  conftitutional  matters 


They  were 

of/  the  necefity  pf  .U  ^ip  i^e  mod 

(j^ie  meaning,;  that,  on  the  affaU 

Lauun  t)*  William  the  Firft  abovenieiuioned,  they  conferred  all  his 
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dignities  upon  his  fon  Mauritius,  a  youth  of  no  more  than  eighteen 
years.  So  llrongly  were  they  impreffed  with  the  propriety  or  what 
they  had  done  upon  this  occafton,  that  the}'  repeated  die  fame  precc* 
dent  in  the  perfon  of  William  the  Second,  fon  to  Henry,  the  brother 
and  fucceflbr  of  Mauritius  in  tlic  ftadtholderfhip. 

Examples  of  fuch  a  nature  prove  how  much  that  dignity  was  be. 
lieved  to  be  infeparable  from  the  conllitution  of  Holland ;  and  that, 
notwithdanding  the  difputes  that  had  unfortunately  happened  between 
Mauritius  and  Barnevclc,  the  Dutch  were  invincibly  attached  to  the 
office  of  ftadtholder,  and.cpnfidercd  the  differences  between  thefe  two 
great  men  as  perfonal,  and,  though  prejudicial  to^the  republic  through 
their  ill  confequcnces,  yet  as  no  ways  affefting  the  principles  of  iu 
conditudon.* 

If  Dr.  Andrews  has  not  fpeculated.  fo  much  as  fome  ge. 
ncral  or  philofophical  politicians  might  have  wifhed  him  to 
do  on  the  connefting  principle  *ot  the  Dutch  republic,  yet 
he  has  fliewn  clearly  that,  if  the  Dutch  imderfland  their 
intereft,  a  jealoufy  and  dread  of  France  will,  at  the  prefeni 
moment,  unite  their  views,  and  predominate  in  their 
councils. 

-  -  - ^ 

Art.  IX.  ,  Report  of  the  CommiJJioners  appointed  to  inquire  inti 
the  State  of  the  H  oods,  is’e.  of  the  Creivn. 

This  Re|)ort  contains  a  concife  delcription  of  all  the 
landed  poffeflions  and  revenues  of  the  crown  in  England 
and  Wales,  fo  far  as  appears  to  the  lurveyor-general,  which 
are  held  by  Icafes  or  grants,  for  the  remainder  of  long 
terms  palled  prior  to  the  palling  of  the  civil-lift  a£l  of  th« 
firft  year  of  Qiieen  Anne,  and  not  yet  expired  ;•  or  .undei 
leales  granted,  lince  that  period,  for  terms  not  exceeding 
thirty-one  years,  or  three  lives,  excepting  in,  cafes  of  mei- 
fuages  and  tenements,  which  are  allowed  to  be  granted  fo( 
the  term  of  lifty  years,. or  three  lives. 

The  fchedule  is  methodically  arranged  in  columns.  Tb: 
firft  gives  the  counties  in  alphabetical  order,  with  a  briei 
defeription  of  .the  lands,,  houles,  or  other  hereditaments, 
desmifed  in  each  county.;  then  follow  the  leffees  names,  the 
dates  of  the  laft  leaies,  the  terms  thereby  granted,  and  p^ 
riods  of  expiration  ;  the  v.alue  of  the  premifes.by,tbe  laici 
furvey  or  eftirnate,  the  fines  received  on  renewal,  the  oi 
rents  turmcrly  rclerved,  and  the  increafed  and  new  rents* 

‘  We  find  it  is  fuggefted  by  the  furvey or-general  that,  bt- 
fides  the  landed. eftates  deferibed  in  the  .fchedule,  be  hi' 
rcaibn  to  believe  there  are  others  not  entered  in  the  r^cr<s 
oi  bis  office,  which  were  granted  by  the  crown  for  !o:'s 
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terms,  prior  to  the  acceffion  ofQiieen  Anne.  Thcfe  eftates, 
though  they  have  been  long  out  of  view,  will  of  courle 
revert  to^t he  crown  at  the  expiration  of  the  rerpe(Elive  terms 
for  which  they  were  granted.  But,  as  the  particulars  pf  fiich 
grants  could  not  be  ftated  bv  the  furveyor* general,  the  com- 
mifli(>n€rs  declare,  in  their  Report,  which  is  dated  the  25th 
ot  January  laft,  that  they  lhall  caufe  ftri6t  fearch  to  be  made 
in  the  oriices  where  they  conceive  the  fame  to  be  enrolled, 
and  life  their  utnioft  diligence  to  obtain  information  of  them. 
We  are  glad'to  find  that  an  inquiry  into  lb  important  an  ob- 
jeft  as  that  of  the  crown  lands  is  now  conliderably  advanced. 
The  profecution  of  it  cannot  fail  of  being  attended  with 
great  advantage  to  the  public. 


Art.  X.  A  Practical  EJfay  on  the  Death  of  Jefus  ChrijJ.  By 
“  William  McGill  y  D.  D.  one  of  the  Minijlers  of  Ayr.  8vo.  6s. 
*  Mundle  and  Willbn,  Edinburgh.  1787. 

rpHIS  work  confifts  of  two  parts.  The  firft  treats  of  the 
^  hiftory,  the  lecond  of  the  doftrine  and  death  of  Chrift. 
The  introduftion  concludes  with  the  following  very  Iblemn 
add  refs ;  ‘‘  I  would  fpeak  the  truth  in  love;  and  at  the 
“  fame  timp.  with  the  freedom  which  becomes  its  dignity, 
‘^‘hoping  to  approve  myfelf  to  thee,  O  Father  of  lights  and 
judge  of  all !  who  knoweft  with  w  hat  views  I  engage  in 
^  this  undertaking ;  ajid  to  thee,  in  the  name  of  Chrift  thy 
**’dear  fon,  I  lift  up  my  foul  in  humble  fupplication  for 
‘‘  forfie" portion  of  that  wildom  which  is  from  above.'  Be 
thou  piealed  to  enlighten  my  mind  wuth  the'  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  arid  to  draw  my  heart  to  the  love  and  obe- 
‘^'dience  Of  it.  Freferve  me,  O  God!  from  a  vain  and'eri- 
mmal  curiofity,  and  from  every  attempt  to  be  wile  above 
what  is  written.  Suffer  me  not  to  be  tainted  with  anv 

1  *■  •  w 

degree  of  a  proud,  wrathful,  and  contentious  fpirit ;  bur 
<^^gtv6  me  the  fpirit  of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  Ibuncl 
;  and  difix>fe  me,  with  due  humility  and  attention, 
**  to  confult,  receive,  and  obey  thy  holy  oracles,  for  thy 
^  gfofy  and  my' eternal  happinefs.-  '  Amen.”  • 

^onlequeri'ce^of  an  introdudlion  lb  very' ftriking,' we 
^eSdded  with-great  ferioufnefs,  and  even  with  awe,  'to  the 
PerHft?’'\lf^'thfeb\Vork  ;  nor  \vere  we  difappoinled  in  the  ex- 
^alibiis  ted 'formed  concerning  it.  ;  ' 

-•W^underttipHfi  k^has -excited  a  good  deal  of  attention  in 

has  been  repeatedly  charged- with 
5pcinilfl1ilmV^‘Buf^!f  fteb  are  his  opinions,  he  has  the  merit 
-  ^  Ff3  of 
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of  advancing  them  with  great  moderation  of  expretrion 
and  much  candour  of  reprefentation;  His  herely,  ^if  ^V5 
may  venture  to’ call  him  heretical,  is,  in  thc'inanner  at 
lealt,  very  incfienfive.  Yet  we  meet  with  one  feftion,  in 
the  beginning  of  his  work,  which,  without  entering  into 
the  Socinian  controverfy,  vve  cannot  approve;  It  is  where 
the  author  treats  of  the  probable  caui'es  of  oiir  Sayioui’i 
agony  in  the  g.odcn,  \Vc  confels,  inde,;d,  we  have  j^ever. 
met  with  any  thing  that  gave  us  lati<fa£lion  on  the  iubjeft. 
Even  accoraing  to  the  Socinian  view,  the  expreflions  ofvpain 
and  agony  do  not  feeni  confident  with  the  uncommon  for¬ 
titude,  patience,  undeiijianding,  and  pious  confidence,  at¬ 


tributed  to  the  diftinscuiflied  liifTerer.  Accerdin^  to 


other  view,  they  are  utterly  incomprehenfible.  V\  hy,  there- 
Ibre,  will  not  our  divines  treat  that  appearance  as  orc'of  the 
myfterics  of  redemption  ?  P'or  we  may  lay  fo  without 
oftence,  fince  there  are  particulars  in  the.CluiUian  dilpeu- 
fation  which  are  confeliedly  beyond  the^compfehenfion  ol' 
the  human  mind  ; — particulars  which  even  ‘‘  angels  delire 

.to  look  into.”  Of  thus  fort  may  be  the  nature  and  caulcs 
of  oiir  Saviour’s  agony  and  fufferings;  a  fiibjci^t  which,  in 
our  humble  opinion,  ought  never  to  be  treated  ot  wan¬ 
tonly  ;  never  deferibed,  of  even  mentioned,  but  with  relerve, 
difiidence,  and  veneration/ 

As  a  fpecilnen*  of  our  author’s  manner  of  rfeafbning  ana 
writing,  we  fcle£l  the  follow  ing  p^ifTage  on  a  fubjeff  that 
ought  .tp  lic  highly  interefting  to  Chriiiians  of  every  deno^ 
mlnation:. 


•  The  refurrefUon  of  Jefus  Chrift  is  the  great  hinge  on  which  the 
truth  of  his  religion  turns.  “If  Chrift  is  not  rifen,"  fays  the  apollle, 
•c.  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith  is  alfo  vain/*  For,iince 
he  olten  foretold  that  he. (hould. rife,  and  referred  the  Jews  to  this 
fa6l  as  the  capital  proof  of  his  being  the  Melliah,  it  would  have  been 
impoftiblc  to  free  him  from  the  charge  of  impofture  if  he  had  not 
rifen  :  but,  by  his  refurreftion  from  the  dead,  Jefus  “  was  declared  to' 
be  the  Son  of  God  with  power/* 

•  The  evidence  of  Chrift's  rcfurrefiion,  then,  being  eflential  in  the 
Chriftian  fcheme,  it  was  previoufiy  neceftary  that  •  we*ftiould  be  well' 
aifured  of  his  death,  without- which  there  could  have  been  no  relar- 
rcflion  in-  the  cafe  :  and  hence  it  is  that  the  evangelifts  are  fo  minute 
and  pointed  in  relating  the  proofs  of  both  thefe  events.  The  certainty 
ctf  his  death  is  eftablimed'  beyond  all  poftibiliiy  of  doubt,- btcaufe  he 
died  publicly,  in  the  ‘prefehee  of  thoufands  of-  fpeftatore,  moll  of 
whom'  were  his  inveterate  enemies ;  becaufe,  even  after -he  expired,  a* 
wound  was  -made  in  his  fide,  which  would  have  infallibly  killed  any 
man,  though  in  full  health  and ‘vigour";  bccaufd '’Pilate  would  not 
allow  the  friends  of  Jefus  to  take  him  down  from  the  crofs  till  he  was 
liflured  of  his  death  by  the  Roman  centurion,  who  attended  with  a 
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pcrfon  had  ever  been  laid  before,  and  confequently  no  cHher  could 
come  out  of  it ;  it  was  a  cavity  hewn  in  the  fide  of  a  rock,  to  which 
the  only  entrance  was  (hut  up  with  a  large  and  ponderous  ftone ;  and, 
for  farther  fecurity,  the  Hone  was  fealed,  and  a  watch  appointed  to 
guard  it. 

‘  Thefe  two  laft  precautions  were  taken  at  the  exprefs  defirc  of  the 
chief  priells  and  pharifecs ;  who,  knowing  that  Jefus  had,  promifed^ 
as  the  grand  proof  of  his  divine  miffion,  to  rife  in  three  days  after 
his  death,  and  affeding  to  be  apprehenflve  that  his  difciples  would 
attempt  to  make  the  people  believe  his  rcfurreclion,  though  confeious 
in  their  own  hearts  of  its  falfity,  refolved  at  once  to  load  them  with 
the  imputation  of  that  foolilh  and  wicked  defign,  and  to  take  cffedtual 
meafures  for  preventing  the  execution  of  it.  TTie  next  day,  there¬ 
fore,  after  our  Saviour’s  burial,  that  is,  on  the  morning  of  the  Jewilh 
fabbath,  a  refpeflable  deputation  from  them  went  to  Pilate ;  and,  inti¬ 
mating  to  him  their  fufpicions  that  the  difciples  of  Jefus  would  come 
by  night  and  Heal  away  the  body  out  of  the  fepulchre,  and  then  give 
it  out  that  he  was  rifen  from  the  dead,  whereby  the  people  fhould  be 
more  dangeroufly  deluded  than  they  were  at  any  time  by  the  impoftor 
himfelf ;  lor  thefe  reafons  they  petitioned  the  governor  for  a  guard  of 
armed  men  to  be  fet  upon  the  fepulchre  for  three  days;  at  the  end 
of  which  time  it  is  likely  they  intended  to  expofe  the  dead,  body  of 
Jefus  publicly  to  the  view  of  the  people,  and  thus  to  give  them  con¬ 
vincing  proofs  of  the  vanity  of  his  pretenCons.  Thefe  cautious  poli¬ 
ticians  feem  to  have  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  fuccefs  of  their  pro- 
jeft ;  but  they  were  not  aware  of  what  they  became  bound  to,  in  cafe 
the  other  alternative  took  place :  for,  if  it  fhould  appear  that,  before 
the  end  of  the  time  fpecified,  the  body  of  Jefus  was  removed  without 
any  human  hands,  what  was  the  coiifequence  ?  From  Pilate  they- 
calily  obtained  as  ftrong  a  guard  as  they  pleafed,  with  t  which,  they- 
went  in  perfon  to  the  fepulchre;  and,  having  fully  fatisfied  themfelves* 
to  the  foidiers  that  the  body  was  not  already  carried  away-,  they  put  a 
feal  on  the  door -Hone,  to  prevent  the  polllbility  of  .  the  fepulchre ’s 
being  opened  and  fhut  again,  on  any  pretence  whatever,  without  their 
knowledge ;  and  then  left  the  guard  there  with  ilrid  orders  to  keep^ 
it  in  that  itate  till  recalled.  1  hus  they  blindly  laboured  to  promote 
the  caufe  they  meant  to  ruin,  and  to  render  their  own  fubfequent  in¬ 
fidelity  more  incxcufcable,  &c. — It  has-been  afked,  by  way  ofob- 
jedion  againft  the  gofpel.  Why  did  not  Chrift,  after  he  f^e,-lheW' 
himfelf  publicly  to  the  Jews  who  crucified  him?  To  .which  many 
good  aniwers.,have  been  given.  But  this  hiftory  fupplies  us,  with  one 
^together  fuficient  and  decifive,  though  there  were  no  other,:  namely, 
that  the  Jev^  rulers  were,  or  ought  to.  have  been,  convinced  of  his 
reiurreclion  upon  their  own  principles,  and  had  precifely  the  evidence 
1th  u  which  they  thcmfelvcs  required.’  '  .r . 
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The  author’s  learning,  in  the  liibjeds  of  his  inquiry,  ap. 
pears  refpeftable.  His  fentiments  are  confiderably  remote 
from  thofe  that  are  commonly  entertained  byCalvinifts.  As 
a  realbner,  he  is  plain  and  forcible  ;  as  a  writer,  if  he  dots 
not.  rife  to  elegance,  he  does  not  link  to  vulgarity  ;  and,  as 
a  Chriftian,  he  is  pious  without  oilcntation,  and  earneii 
without  enthuhafm. 
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Art.  XI.  j1  Dijferiation  on  the  Government^  Manners^  and 
Spirit  of  jlfia.  4to.  is.  6d.  ftitched.  Creech, ^Edinburgh; 

•  Murray,  iLondon.  1787. 

TIY  an  advertifement  prefixed  to  this  publication  we  are 
informed  that  it  is  one  of  the  ledlures  on  hiftory  deli¬ 
vered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Logan  at  Edinburgh,  in  1780,  to  a 
learned  and  refpeftable  audience.  We  know  that  his  lec¬ 
tures,  at  that  tiiT^e,  met  with  approbation,  and  pannot  help 
regretting  that  Mr.  Logan  has  not  hitherto  thought  proper 
to  give  the  public  an  opjiortunity  of  confirming  the  reputa* 
tion  he  at  that  time  acquired. 

Guided  by  the  difcernment  of  a  philofophic  mind,  the 
author  brings  forward  the  dillinguifhing  features  oi  his  ob- 
je£^,  and  exprefles  bis  conceptions  with  precifion  and  ele¬ 
gance.  He  has  compreffed  within  narrow  bounds  almoft 
whatever  can  be  faidr-oh  the  cbarafteriftics  of  Afia.  The 
reader  will, here  find  what  he  may  long  fearch  for  in  vain  in 
many,  an.unwieldy  volume  of  dull  detail;  he  will  find  the 
life  of  hiftory,  inftead  of  thofe  enormous  Ikeletons  which  lu 
often  prefent  thcmlelves. 

•  The  writer  fets  out  with  confidering  the  phyfical  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  juftly  obferves  that  it 
ftrikes  us  with  an  air  of  antiquity  and  immutability  not  dif- 
coverable  in  the  other  portions  of  the  earth  ; 

•  An  air  of  antiquity,  flability,  duration,  is  imprinted  on  thefe  cle* 
yated  regions.  The  form  of  Alia,  like  its  manners  and  cuftoms,  ap¬ 
pears  immutable.  No  phenomena  mark,  no  hiftory  records,  thoii 
violent  convuilions  of  nature,  which,  on  the  other  tides  of  this  planet 
l^vc  parmd  the  globe  into  fragments,,  and,  fweeping  away  the  works 
aiid  mcmonals  ot  mankind,  have  made  a  revolution  in  time,  and  a  ruin 
of  the  world.’  '  j 

-  As  the  llamp  of  immutahiliiy  is  imprefted  upon  the  face 
of  the  country,  it  is  equally  difcernible  in  the  form  of  go¬ 
vernment,  the  laws,  the  character,  manners,  and  fpirit  of 
the  people.  While  the  olher'divifions  of  bur  planet  exhibit 
a  conftant  ftate  of  fluftualiop,  produced  by  caufes  either 
‘  "  “  ’  .  *  ‘  '  nforal 
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I  moral  or  phyfical,  the. rigid  fpirit  of  Afia  remains  for  cvrr 
I  the  lame,  unchanged  by  conqueft,  tmlhaken  by  the  molt 
I  violent  convulfions,  .lJut  it  is  a  dreary  immutability— the 
I  mind  recoils  trom  the  contemplation  of  the  unchangeahle- 
U  nefs  of  infenfibHity,  as  the  wearied  eye  is  averted  from  the 
||  joyleis  lamenels  of  an  Arabian  delert.  To  clilguft  is  added 
I  pity  and  indignation  when  we  lind,  from  the  records  of  hil- 
I  lory,  that  has  univerlally  prevailed  in  the  hlaft;  and 

I  that  fovereign  and  Jlave  compole  there  the  ‘‘  only  diltin(Jfion 
I  of  ranks/' — In  Inch  a  government,  lays  our  elegant  and 
I  manly  author,  *  . 

I  *  The  human  race  appear  a  deprefTed  and  degraded  fpecies.  The 
I  natural  rights  of  men  are  never  recognized  ;  the  fupreme  authority  aC 
I  the  laws  never  eftabliihed  ;  the  nod  of  the  monarch  dirpofes  of  for- 

Itune  and  life ;  human  blood  Hows  on  the  pavement  of  the  palace, 
and  fends  no  cry  to  the  heavens ;  the  .w'ord  mankind  is  without  a 
meaning;  the  power  of  ;he  prince  is  every  thing,  the  rights  of 'the 
feople  nothing/  .  , 

1  The  liipreme  ruler,  from  his  plenitude  of  powder,  delegates 
I  an  authority  unlimited  and  uncontrolled,  except  by  the  will 
I  of  the  delpot,  to  every  lUbordinate  officer  of  the  Itate  ;  ty- 
I  -ranny  pervades  and  lurveys  the  whole.  Private  life  is  go- 
'^verned  by  the  fame  principle.  The  father  of  a  fimily 
I  is;  a  defpot,  and  a  hulband  is  the  mailer  otflavcs.’*  Of 

Il^tw,  juftice,  liberty,  the  rights  of  .mankind,  an  Afiatic  can 
iprm  no  idea;  they  are  to  him  unknown  and  inconceiv cable. 
Hence,  <<  a  monarch  without  glory,  the  great  without  am- 
bition,  a  people  without  fpirit,- compole  the^  empires  of 
the  Eall.”  Every  manly  exertion  l)eing  checked,  and 
their  precarious  lituation  conllantly  before  their  eyes,  the 
pleafures  of  lenfe  are,  to  that  degraded  people,  ‘the  foie  ob- 
I  of  purfuit ;  in  them  they  place  their  utmoft  .felicity* 
I  here,  and  can  form  to  thcmfelves  no  higher  idea  of  a  future* 
I  paradile*.  *.  \ .  • 


^  Such  is  the  charafler  which  Afia  has  invariably  ipreferved. 
Though  fubdued  at  various  periods  by  conquerors,  of  manners  the  moit 
qppofite,  the  fpirit  of  this  fingular  country^has  braved  repeated*  and 
violent  revolutions*  and  compelled  its  moil  llubborn  conquerors  to  bead 
beneath  its  fafeinating  yoke ;  * 

^  -t  The  conquerors  affume  at  once  the  ipanners  of  the  conquered  peo- 
pfe,  and  a  revolution  effeds  only  a  change  in  the  reigning  family^  -The 
wild.  Scythian  was  at  once  Qivilifed,  and.  a  wandering  hordo  adopted 
the  manners  of  a  refined  nation.  .Even  the  Grecian  viitue  gavc.way  to 
'the  luxury  and  voluptuoufnefs  of rhe  Eaft.  /fLe  difciple  of  Anllotk 
TtKnquiftied  his  philofoph'y ;'  the  hero  bf  Greece  grew'  an  Afia'tic ;  and 
fop  of  Jove  became  the  fucceHor  of  Sardana^alus/ 
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444.  Dtjkytation  ofi  the  Govcrnmefitj  tsft ,  of  Afid. 

The  fame  unchangcablenefs  and  miftaken  grandeur  arc 
likewife  j>erceiveable  in  the  arti  of  Afia.  There  ma^mtudt 
has  ever  fupplied  the  place  of  true  greatprfs^  and  a  profufion 
of  rll^arrangcd  ornament  the  happy  alfemblagc  and  chaftity 
iaflt\  Aliatic  beauty  is  only  glitter,  and  its  fublime,  ex- 
aggeration  and  extravagance. 

Mr,.  Logan,  having  given  us  a  mafterly  delineation 
cf  the  government,  manners,  and  fpirit  of  Alia,  concludes 
with 'laying  before  the  reader  the  principal  caufes  which 
firft  produced  the  charaderillic  of  the  Eall,  and  ’have 
preferved  it  unchanged  from 'age  to  age.  He  very  jiiitly 
cbferves  that,  as  the  fame  Ipirit  has  uniformly  appeared, 
the  caufc  which  produces  it  mull  be  fixed  and  permanent,  not 
temporary  or  accidental. 

The  vad  plains  into  which  Afia  is  divided  fit  it  for  the 
yoke  of  defpotifni.  The  climate  of  that  continent,  ^nd  the 
extreme  fertility  of  the  foil,  difpofe  to  languor,  indolence, 
and  voluptuoulnels,  and  check  every  manly  enei'gy  of  mind: 
any  change,  therefore,  that  requires  the  flighted  exertion,  is 
dreaded  as  an  evil,  and  repole  confidered  as  the  fummit  of 
bappinefs.  Man,  in  that  fituation,  muji  be  3  Have,  and  un- 
r^lterably  fo ;  no  improvement  is  tobeexpefted  from  him. 
His  I'canty  realbn  is  only  like  a  Ibrt  ol  indind,  w  hich  guides 
hiiTi  round  the  narrow  circle  in  which  he  moves,  but  is  in¬ 
capable  of  expanlion,  and  will  never  lead  him  to  burft  his 
contrafted  boundaries. 

The  defpotifm  and  unchangeable  manners  of  the  Eaft  re¬ 
ceive  a  mod.  efteftual  fupport  from  that  mightielt  of  en¬ 
gines,  religion^  ‘‘  In  Alia  the  altar  has  always  been  joined 
10  the  throne,  and  a  kind  of  theocracy  has  taken  place.'* 
^'he  conlequence  is  obvious.  Whenever  the  decrees  of 
the  prince  are  confidered  as  the  commands  of  the  Divinity, 
it  is  ivjt  only  rebellion,  but  impiety,  to  opjx>re  his  will. 

,  Submiflion  Incomes  a  duty  of  religion,  and  dilbbedience 
is  reckoned  an  infult  to  the  Dqity  ;  the  fubjed  not  only 
**  ol>ey5,  but  trembles!'* 

We  have  endeavoured  to  give  the  reader  ibme  idea  of  this 
performance  ;  but,  without  perilling  the  work  itlclf,  he  c.au 
form  no  juft  conception  of  the  judgment,  taltc,  and  eloquence 
cf  the  author,  it  may  be  neceifary,  however,  .to  take  no¬ 
tice  that  this  puldication  does  not  appear  under  the  imme¬ 
diate  auipiecs  of  the  author,  but  is  printed  from  a  Ihort-hand 
copy  taken  by  one  of  his  hearers:  this  accounts  for  Ibme 
verbal  inaccuracies,  which  are  not  to  be  attrilmted  to 
JJr.J-.ogan. 
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Art.’XIL  The  Fiimilics  vf  Plants^  with  their  natural  Cha^ 
ractclrs^  according  to  the  Number^  Figure^  Situation^  and 
PjTportim  of  all  the  Parts  of  FruEtification.  Tran/Jated  from 
ike  la/i  Edition  (as  ptihlijhcd  by  Dr.  Keichard)  of  the  Genera 
Plaiitarumy  and  of  the  Mantijj'a  Plantarum  of  the  eider 
Linn:eus%  and  from  the  Supplementum  Plantarum  of  the 
younger  Linnaus ;  with  all  the  7}civ  Families  of  Plants  from 
Jhunberg  and  IJHcritier.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  accented 
Catalogue  of  the  blames  of  Plants j  with  the  AdjcElivcs  ap^ 
plied  to  them and  other  Botanic  Terms ^  for  the  Purpofe  of 
teaching  their  right  Pronunciation.  By  a  Botanical  Society 
at  Licffieid.  8vo.  2  vols.  16s.  boards,  Balfour,  Edin¬ 
burgh;  Byrne,  Dublin ;  Johnlbn,  London.  lySy. 

The  lovers  of  botanical  knowledge  were  greatly  inclebtcil 
to  the  Lichfield  Society  for  its  tranllation  of  I'he  Syf- 
tern  of  VegetalJes  of  Linnaeus ;  and  the  obligation  is  now 
farther  incrcafcd  by  the  prefent  verfion  of  the  Genera  Plan- 
tarum,  pr^  Families  of  Plants,  of  the  fame  celebrated  natii- 
ralift.  After  the  original  of  this  work  had  undergone  ieve- 
ral  editions,  the  illuftrious  author  added  two  mantifTas  of 
plants,  which  have  fince  been  diftributed  in  their  proper 
places  in  a  new  edition  of  the  Genera  Plantarum,  by 
Keichard,  printed  at  Frankfort  in  the  year  1778.  Befides 
the  improvements  introduced  by  Dr.  Reichard,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Society  have  judicioufly  availed  themfelves  of 
thole  of  Dr.  Murray,’  publilhed  afCJbttingai  in  1784;  and 
have  added  the  natural  charadlers  of  all  the  plants  from  the 
Supplementum  Plantarum  of  the  younger  Linnxus ;  didin- 
giiilhing  the  improvements  of  each  author  refj^etUvely  by 
the  initial  letter  of  his  name.  But  this  is  not  all  which  has 
been  effected  by  the  members  of  the  Lichfield  Society* 
They  have  added  a  tranllation  of  the  natural  charafters  of 
the  new  families  of  plants  from  the  Flora  Japonica,  and 
from  the  Nova  Genera  Plantarum  of  Thunberg;  as  well  as 
from  the  Stirpes  Novoe  Plantarum  of  L’Heritier. 

The  authors  of  the  prelent  work  have  fubjoined  to  the 
different  articles  the  Englilh  generic  names,  which,  how¬ 
ever  unneceffary  in  foreign  botanical  lyltems,  and  however 
lihewife  inferior,  both  in  appolitenefs  and  comprehenlion, 
to  the  Latin  nomenclature,  are  undoubtedly  proper,  as  well 
3sruleful’,  in  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  of  Britilh  growth. 
On  the'vvhole,  the  Lichfield  Society  has,  by  this  tranllation, 
and  the  numerous  technical  oblervations  with  which'  it  is 
fnriched,  not  to  mention  the  utility  of  the  index,  pertormed 

a  tafk 
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a  tafk  no  lefs  acceptable  to  the  Undents  of  botany,  than  hap, 
pilv  calculated  for  extending  a  more  preciie  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  that  Tcience.  The  plan  of  the  tranflation 
was  wKely  fuggefted,  and  is  executed  with ’ability  and 
attention.  '  " 


Akt.  XIII.  An  E/fay  on  the  Gift  of  Tongues  ;  proving  that  ii 
was  not  the  Gift  of  Languages.  In  a  Letter  to  a  friend. 
8yo.  2s.  Cd.  Johnfbn.  London,  X787. 


^T^HE  objeft  of  this  curious  performance  is  to  prove  that, 
*■*  fince  the  days  of  the  apoftles,  the  whole  Chriltian  wovld 
has  been  deceived  in  a  moll  eflential  article  of  faith  ;  and 
that  a  diliinguilhed  feflival  is  Hill  celebrated  in  commemor¬ 
ation  of  a  miracle  which  had  no  exillence.  It  has  been  the 
common  belief  that  the  gift  of  tongues  was  the  gift  of  un- 
derllanding  and  fpeaking  languages  without  having  learnt 
them.  Of  this  miracle,  however,  Cypnan,  Erafpius,  and 
others,  have  entertained  various  notions,  which  n^ver  had 
many  advocates,  and  are  now  univerfally  abandoned.  The 
author  of  the  efiay  before  us  undertakes  to  defend  a  mol{ 
lingular  one,  llruck  out  by  Mr.  Byrom  *,  who,  in  a  npte  to 
one  of  his  poems,  lays  fpeaking  in  iostgues  wesins  fpeak- 
ing  in  tenesj  tunesy  or  mufcal  notes  ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
gilt  communicated  by  the  efrblion  of  the  Hbly  Gholl  pii  the 
apoftles  was  no  other  than  the  art  of  canting.’  . 

Religious  people,  it  is  certain,  long  after  the  apoftollc 
age,  made  ale  of  inarticulate  founds,  iirtheir'parbxyfins  cf 
pious  fervour,  to  give  vent  to  thole  emotions  for  which  hu¬ 
man  fpeech  afforded  no  adequate  exprelfion.  .  St.  Auguflia 
mentions  the  pradlice,  and  leems  to  approve  of  it.  “  I'hc 
perfections  of  God,”  lays  that  luminary  of  the  church, 
are  incomprehenfible  by  the  human  iinJerftandhig,  and 
tlierefore  cannot  be  exprefled  by  human  fpeech;  conle- 
qiiently,  in  celebrating  them,  inarticulate  founds 
per  to  be  uled.”  Accordingly,  in  a  certain  portion  of  the 
church-iervice,  fuch  founds  were  ufed;  :when  the  whole 
congregation  joined  in  the  utterance  of  tories  (not  .very  nni- 
llcah  we  apprehend),  ihlpired  by  their  religious  ’fervour". 
Our  author  has  not  noticed  this,  but  obfer^es  tfiat;  of  thoTc 
who  have  fj'^oken  in  tones  lincc  the  days  of  the.  apoftles,  the 
moll  dillinguilhed  are  the  rnight.haye  named 


y 
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olber.,fe^^s>  in  this  religious  kingdom,  equally  eminent  in 
fhe  arts  of  fnufpngt  twanging,  and  grunting',  but,  as  the 
commendation  is  ironical,  he  has  beuowed  it  where  there 
was  the  leaft  danger  of  a  retort.  His  whole  performance, 
notwithftanding  lome  artful  infinuations,  is  evidently  inimical 
to  the  Chriftian  caule. 


Art.  XIV.  The  Battle  of  Hajiings ;  an  Heroic  Poem.  4to. 
2s.  6d.  Kearfley.  London,  1787. 

■p'ROM  this  title  an  unwary  reader  may  expeft  a  deftrip- 
tion  of  the  -  fatal  field  where  the  gallant  Harold  loft  his 
life,  and  his  countrymen  their  liberty  ;  inftead  of  which,  we 
are  prefeoted  with  an  account  of 

'  ‘  The  tumult  and  the  llir 

On  the  grim  plains  of  bloody  Weilrnin/?//-.’ 

-  This  rich  and  admirable  rhyme  creates  a  lively  attention 
and  hope  of  entertainment,  which,  in  the  fequel,  is  fully  fa- 
tislied.  The  firft  chief  deferibed  is  one 

I  . 

Who  high  Indoltan's  ftandard  rear’d, 

/  '  Great  .Haftings  he.’— 

•Lavifh  offerings  are  prefented  by  this  worthy  to  conciliate 
the  favour  of  the.fuperior  powers,  which  are  fpecified  in  the 
following  lines,  equally  remarkable  for  iVnooth  verfification 
and  correft  grammar : 

•  Then  to  the  thunderer  a  bulfe  he  brings, 

T" obtain  the  favour  of  the  King  of  kings ; 

And  to  the  goddefs  of  the  beauteous  nofe 
.  .  “  A  robe,  bcfpangled  o’er  with  gems,  bellows.’ 

This  done,  he  mounts  a  fcornful  elephant,”  and  rides  on, 
Mr.  Pitt  beholds  his  approach,  and  triumphantly  exclaims 

'  '  •  A  haughty  chief  appears  in  ouf  defence, 

-  ‘Millions,  billions,  and  trillions,  are  his  pence!* 

But  the  adverfe  troops  behold  this  without  rage,  every  bofom 
turnSf  ^and.  every  eye  Haflies  tire : 

il  .  ^  <  TTw’as  then  great  Fox  ftept  forcirioft  from  the  reft, 

A  Lybian  lion’s  llun  adorn'd  his  breafi ; 


% 
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On  his  broad  (hield  Medufa*s  terror  glow’d, 

^  V  And  Pallas  bltfs’d  him  as  his  accents  flow’d, 

Pitt’s  gaping  troops  beheld  the  gorgon  ray,  >  • 

And  trembling  took  him  for  the  god  of  day.* 

Here  wc  perceive  and  lament,  not  only  tlie  pufilanimity 
of  **  Pitt^  troops,”  but  alfo  their  deplorable  ignorance,  at 

*  lead  in  claffical  matters.  They  miltake  Mr.  Fox,  with  3 
lion's  hide  and  gorgon’s  head,  for  Apollo.  ^  Their  \\  irem- 
Wings”  may  be  exculed,  (for  this  fii^ure  was  truly  fdrmid- 
able),  but  their  ignorance  cannot.  What !  Ihall  free-born 
Engliihmen  be  governed  by  a  let  of  people  who  have  not 
read  Tooke's  Pantheon  ^ 

Mr.  F  bx  having  harangued  his  troops,  in  the  manner  of 

*  ancient  leaders,  falls  bade  into  the  ranks,  and  forthwith 
advances  glorious  on  the  plain  indignant  Burke,”  wrap: 
in  a  Roman  toga.”  He  launches  a  javelin.,  which  reiWi 
the  fhield  of  Mr.  Haftlngs,  and,  glancing  downwards,  pc. 
uetrates  among  his  guts.  He  tumbles  Irom  his  elephant, 
while  Mr.*  Pitt  fprings  forward,  aiid  covers  him  with  the 

niinillerial  Ihield 

'  .  ■  i 

•  -  ‘  ^ 

•  From  Fox’s  battle  then  rufh’d  out  a  man. 

The  mule's  fav’rite,  gallant  Sheridan  ! 

For  fenfe,  for  poetry,  for  pointed  glee, 

»  And  manly  elocution,  fam’d  was  he. 

,  For  five  long  hours  he  thQ  deadly  firing,-  • 

\  .fThe  feather’d  deaths  to  Hafiings’  bolom  fpring,’  &c. 

In  concluifion,  Mr.  Pitt,  finding  it  impoffible.to  defend  the 
■fallen  herb,' founds  a  retreat,  and  leaves  him  to/the^mercy 
of  the  enemyj  who  bear  him  off  iri  triumph,  and  commit 
him  llruggling  to  the  arms  of  Themis.  .  ,  _  .  /  . 

Such  is  the  fable  of  this  admirable  epic  poem.  From  the 
.fpecimens  we  have  given,  our  readers  will  judge  of  the  Ityle 
•'and  vcrfification.’  ''I'he  poet's  favourite  heroes  will  no  doubt 
fee!  uncommon  fatisfaftion  in  the  perufal  of  his'wonderiul 
lays. 
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Art.  XV.  Poems  on  various  SuhjeHs.  By  John  TIulu'aU, 
2  vols.  i2mo.  Os.  boards.  Denis;'  London,  1787. 

s  ’  •  .  .  r- 

author  of  thefe  Poems  informs  us  that  ,  he  is  a 
ftranger  to  Greek  and  Roman  hre ;  that  he  never  heard 
Homer  play  on  tlie  harp ;  nor  quafted  the  wines  of  Chios 
with  Anacreon  ;  nor  drank  tea  and  paffed  the  evening  with 
Sappho,  Befides  this  prodigious  misfortune,  the  trammels 
of  an  occupation  equally  difeordant  to  his  inclinations  and 
irreconcileablc  to  literature,  have  prevented  him  from  mak¬ 
ing  luch  extenlive  oblervations  on  the  various  and  inftru^iive 
feenes  of  nature  u’hich  might,  in  fome  degree,  make  amends 
for  his  want  of  learning.  Authors  and  authoreffes  of  this 
defeription,  that  is,  of  low  degree,  have  frequently  of  late 
years  made  a  demand  on  the  public.  I'he  lame  hands  that 
threihed  wheat  by  day,  have  tagged  rhymes  by  night;  the 
voice  that  carried  milk  through  thellreets,  has  invoked  the 
mufe  in  a  corner  ;  and  tobacco  pipes  and  blank  verle  have 
been  prepared  by  the  fame  maruifadurcr.  Methodiftical 
teachers  have  invaded  the  ellablilhed  cliurch  of  rarnaffus, 
who,  pretending  to  an  inward  light  and  preternatural  in- 
fpiration,  have  difputed  the  divine  million  of  the  regular 
hierarchy  of  Apollo.  A  ftrong  inclination  to -write,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  always  a  proof  of  inlpiration  ;  nor  does  the  me¬ 
chanical  art  of  making  verfes,  confer  a  title  to  fame  or 
immortality.  A  real  natmal  genius,  unaffifted  by  art  or 
education,  wdll  alw  ays  a  phenomenon  in  the  literary 
world.  But  w^hile  we  admire  the  woodnofes  wild”  of  the 
Silvan  Ibngfters,  we  cliltinguilh  between  the  nightingale  and 
the  cuckoo ;  and  in  the  outfields  of  Parnafl'us  we  are  as 
likely  to  meet  with  a  lead  mine  as  a  vein  of  gold  or  filvcr. 

The  firll  volume  of  the  poems  before  us  confills  of  talcs 
attempted  to  be  written  in  the  antique  ftyle,  like  thofe  in 
Piercy’s  Colledfioil,  I'he  following  fjpecimen  •  is  fufficiently 
fimpk  *: 

*  The  Mercian  throne,  when  Kenwulph  held. 

My  father  did  frejtde  \ 

A  valiant  Ibldier  in  the  field, 

•  And  in  the  council  tried. 

Of  all  the  children  of  his  bride, 

But  only  me  I'urvivcd  ; 

Young  Alwin  woo’d  me  from  his  fide, 

But  nought  his  paifion  thrived. 


♦  Page  8. 
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When  that  my  angry  father  heard 
Wbt;re  we  had  Jived  fo  Jong  — 

He  twore  the  life  he  wocld  not  fpare 
Of  him  my  dearcil  lord,’ 

For  wedding  thus  his  daughter  fair 
-  Ao;ainlJ  his  iftontn  accord. 

Behind  the  houfe  a  forclt  ftood ; 

And  much  my  lord  I  pray'd 
That  thro’  the  Jame  efcape  he  would 
And  take  our  little  maid, 

Thefe  verfes  very  much  refemble  the  well-known  ones  o{ 
Dr,  Johnlbn : 

I  put  my  hat  upon  my  head. 

And  walk'd  into  the  Strand^ 

And  there  1  met  another  man 
Whofe  hat  was  in  his  hand  \ 

or  a  diftich  well  known  at  Edinburgh  before  Df 4  Johnfon 
was  born  : 

As  walking  forth  to  take  the  air 
Upon  the  Callle-hill, 

I  looked  o'er  the  Norloch  *, 

And  law  the  Canon  milk 

The  Hermit  of  the  Ruined  Palace,”  which  deferibes  the 
fedudHon  of  a  country  girl,  poffefles  an  equal  degree  ot 
merit : 

•  There  did  I  fpy  the  ruffian  lord, 

Elfrida  in  his  arms— 

He  drove  without  her  free  accord 
To  rifle  all  her  charms. 

But  loon  to  earth  I  felled  the  loon^ 

And  eajed  the  maiden's  fears  ; 

And,  driving  him  the  cottage ^  foon 
1  kified  away  her  tcais. 

I  feized  the  hlufliing  prize, 

I  prefs— J  triumph  o^er  her  heart; 

Ah  me  !  how  oft  my  foul 
Hdh  dole  r 

The  poem,  in  five  cantos,  entitled,  **  The  Seducer 
which  relates  a  IcdinSion  of  a  limilar  kind,  is  by  tar  the  bed 
in  the  collection,  and  contains  Ibme  excellent  verfes,  par- 
liculariy  The  I'liuniph  of  Love  over  Innocence,”  in 
)>.T2b,  &c. 


TImi 


*  Norrii  lake. 


t  Page  54. 


Thel>vall’x  Potms  cn  various  SubjtSts 

The  fecond  volume  begins  witli  a  u  agc(^, 
poem,  founded  on  fafts  recorded 
Humane  Society.  This  drama  is 
model,  and  w 
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or  dramatic 
in  the  Reports  of  the 
formed  on. the  Grecian 
ritten  according  to  the  rules'  of  Ariftotle,  for 
it  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  In  the  begin- 
ing  the  heroine  is  debauched  by  the  hero  of  the  play ;  and, 
after  repeatedly  calling  upon  him  to  reltore  her  virginity, 
which  he  pofitivcly  refuted,  Ihe  hangs  hcrfelf,  which  forms 
the  middle;-  but,  being  recovered  by  one  of  Df. Lt ttlbm’s 
difciples,  the  is. married  to  her  inamorato,  and  made  an  Ae*- 
neji  woman  at  the  conclufion. 

We  come  next  to  a  colleftion  of  elegies.  The  tecond 
turns  on  a  liibjefl  truly  melancholy,  in  which  the  poet  com- 
plaineth  of  dilappointed  love,  and  a  pain  in  his  Jiomach:  ■ 

‘  Tho’  fcarce  I  breathe,  or  breathe  with  toil  and  pain. 
Intemperate  puljei  all  unequal  beat ; 

_  V  .And  tho’  my  fainting  lungs  can  fcarce  fuftain 
Their  wonted  talk,  opprels’d  with  in-vjard  heat, 

I  feek  not  Iheiter  from  the  lhady  trees 
When  bright  Meridian  darts  his  fcorching  ray.’ 

Who  is  bright  Meridian  ? 

He  then  relblves  to  tune  his  foher  lyre  to  rofy  health,  and 
to  invoke  her  prelence  with  a  fprightly  i\ia\n.  Nothing  can 
be  more  natural  and  Jimple  than  the  following  interrogauon: 

•  And  why  can  Delia  never,  never  fmile  P* 

We  proteft  vve  do  not  know  the  caufe.  But  if  Delia  has 
learned  to  ready  and  can  penile  this  elegy  without  fmilingy 
Ihe  poffeffes  a  ver/  uncommon  command  of  her  gelajiic 
powers.  .... 

To  put  Delia  in  good  humour  he  has  found  out  a  gift  for 
his  fair  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind  ;  not  turtles  or  black¬ 
birds,  but  a — //6w‘and  a  hyena! 

‘  Pleas’d  o’er  Numidia’s  burnirig  fands  I’d  fly 
To  chace  the  furious  lion  with  my  fpear ; 

Or  hunt  hyenas  ’neath  the  frigid  fky. 

The  toil-bought  guerdon  would  my  Delia  fliare*' 

He  is  ftill,  however,  attentive  to  his  cattle : 

•  My, goats  I’ll  gather  from  unfhelter’d  rocks. 

When  fcorching  Leo  fries  the  gajping  ground/  . . 

the  next  ftanza  he  is  out  of  frying  pan  info  the jifrf,  for 
he  promifes  not’  only  to  drive  but  to  draw  the  plough :  ■ 

‘  For  thee  I’ll  gladly  rife  at  early  dawn 
To  delve  the  glebe  or  do  the  oxens  toil.'* 

^Eug.Rbv,  Vol.X.  Dec.  1787.  ^  g  U* 
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He  ne^t^prepares  to  write  an  epic  poem^  and  beat  Virg3 


*  In  epic  verfe  a  lading  work  prepare 
May  place  with  Maro’s  my  yet  humble, name* 

Let  trumpet's  fonorous  bil/ow  in  the  drain ! 

Let  faneuine  war  in.  all  its, horrors  rage  f  ^  t 
Cleave  ncav’n’s  facred  vault,  and  drench  the  thirdy  pla!d| 
'  [Whfle  fpreading  diicord  thunders  thro*  the  page,  - 
Sing  mighty  battles,  and  great  derring-does  /’ 


4  .  '  I  V.*  ^  • 

Mighty  battles’*  have  been  fung  by  the  common  run 
of  epic  poets,  fuch  as'  Homer,  Virgil, 'Taflb,  and  Milton, 
but  “  great  derring-does”  are  referved'to  our  iiicomparable 
author.  .  •_  ,  ,  , 

After  lamenting,  in  the  next  elegy,  “  that  no  far-grazing 

4<  mil  him  Ifird  **  triv^  nifpmic  nf  his  mvn 


cattle  call  him  lord,"'  he  gives  a  piteous  pifture  of  his  owa 
perfon :  ,  ,  .  . 


•  The  head  propenJ^  as  he^droops  along,* 
The  drefs  ncglcdied,^  and  the JUghted air, 
(The  faithful  indicates  of  fervent  love) 
pifgud  the  fancy  of  the  thoughtlefs  fair. 
And  the  preventions  of 'his  prove.' 


This  informs  us,  by  the  M’^y,  that  his  paflibn  was 
as  well  as  poeticaly  zM  cXns' founded  on' fortune  as 
well,  as  her  beauty.  Th|s  gives  it  a  double  claim  to  our 
Sympathy.  "  ^  . 

Amidft  all  his  diftreffes  and  calamities  .arifing  from  the 
frown  of  Delia,  he  edraforts  himfclf  with  his  fuccefsful  pal- 
fion  for  poetic  lore  :  :  . 


•  Bled  be  the  hour  .when  fird.the  love  of  fong 
Stole  on  my  heart,  and  fired  my  youthful  niind ; 

For  verfe  can  footh  whom  love  and  fortune  wrong, 
And  pafllon's  force  in  friendly  fetters  bind.^ 


But  as  poets  alul  lovers  are  «  - 

•  Cendant  in  nothing  but  incondahey,’ 
in  the  third  Succeeding  ftanza  he  utters  the  folfowing  ejacu¬ 


lation  : 


*  Curs'd  be  the  mufe !  and  curs’d  the  fatal  hour. 
When  fird  1  liltened  to  her  fyren  tongue ! 
Refign’d  my  bofom  to  her  pleafing  power. 

And  by  her  tuneful  influence  was  undone. 
Curs’d  be  the  love  of  fciencc !’  &c.  • 

•  I., 


•  Page  io6. 
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After  pouring  forth  two  or  three  more  execrations  on  Icience, 


feniibility,  and  he  Hill  holds  it  better  to  be  a  man  than 

Siheafti  -  I .  ,  . 

«  For  ftill  I  hold ’twere  better  far  to  be  i 

A  man  opprefs’d  with  grief  and  inire>7,  •  'J- 

Than  the  moft  happy,  grovelling,’  fenfual  brutt*'  •  ’ 

In  the  **  Elegy  on  New-Year’s  Night,”  with  great  pro¬ 
priety  he  orders  a  general  fiknee  among  the  elements,  to 
urenare  the  reader  to  hear  the  mufic  of  the  moon! 


The  flaintivt  moon  difplay $  her  yellow  face  f.’ 

After  fuch  a  rich  banquet  of  tales,  tragedies,  and  elcg: 


Alter  lucn  a  ricn  oanquet  or  tales,  tragedies,  and  elegies,  our 
author  prefents  us  with  a  dtfert,  conlifling  of  paftorals  and 
fongs.  The  “  Lamentation  of  Hobbinol  for  the  Death  of 
Lubin,  alias  Mr.  Philip  Bonafous,”  is, truly  dolorous : 

*  Hard  by  a  bufliy  dell  was  Hobbin  feen 
In  bitter  Jiour,  and^<r«/  with  doleful  tetn* 

Obferving  hini  in  this  piteous  plight.  Cuddy  Very  properly 
falutes  him  with  the  following  fpeech  ■:  -  • 

,  * .  Why, .  what’s  the  hap  ?  Why  Hobbinol,  my  lad, 

7htt  art  bewitch’d,  1  trow,  or  ganging  mad.' 

Afterwards  the  boldeft  figure  is  introduced  that  we  remember 
to  have  met  with. in  poetry.  The  deceafed  hero,  fays  the 
fhepherd,  ‘had  fb  much  deep  fapience,  mifthfome  wit,  and 
manly  lore,  that  at  his  death  the  whole  world  ought  to  have 
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Art.  XVI.  La  Religion  confiderk  comme  Vunique  Baft  a'« 
Bonheur  et  de  Ja  l(eritdble  Philofiphie.  Ouvrage.fait  pair 
jervir  d  PEducatim  des  Enfans  de  S.A.S.  Monfeigneur  k 
Due  d'Or leans,  et  dans  Icquel  on  expofe  et  Pan  refute  les  Prin¬ 
cipe  s  des  pretendus  Philqfephcs  Modemes.  Par  Madame  k 
Marquife  de  Siliery,  ci-devant  Aladame  la  Comtejfe  de  Genlh. 
Odavo  et  Ducxlecimo.  Orleans,  1787. 

Art.  XVI,  Religion  CQnfdered  as  the  only  Source  of  HappineJ; 
■r.  and  of  true  Phitofophy,  i^c,  i^c, 

[  Coiicludedfrom  our  lajl.  J 

tT  is  fcarcely  an  objed  of  wonder  that,  as  Madame  de 
Genlis  has  treated  \vith  fuch'  indiferiniinate  condemnation 
the  bold  and  fpirited  way  of  thinking  upon  abftrad  fub- 
jefts  of  ,thc  writers  we  have  named,  Ihe  Ihould  be  equally 
hoillle  to  their  fentiments  in  favour  of  the  liberty  and  the 
rights  of  mankind.  Sonne  of  her  moll  pointed  feveritiei, 
under  this  head,  fail  to  the  flrare  of  the' Abbe  de  Ray ud, 
His  principles  Ihe  confiders  as  little  lels* pernicious  upon  po¬ 
litics  than  upon,. religion  ;  and  fee  charaderifes  his  hiftorj 
of  the  Eaft  and  Weft-Indies  as  “  a  monftrous  work,  ia 
“  which  an  equal  outrage  is  committed  upon  the  Creatci 
of  the.w'ofld  and  the  monarchs  of  the  earth.”  She  dig¬ 
nifies  one  of  her  chapters,  in  w'hich  this  fubjeil  is  treated, 
with  the  title  of  Philofephical  Fasiaticiftn  ;  and  in  this  chap¬ 
ter  Ihe  has  collefted  a  number  of  pallages  which  fee  con- 
liders  as  Ipecimens  of  the  feditious  and  enormous  principle- 
of  thefe  authors.  •  It  would  be  endlefs  to  cite  all  the  p.airagei 
thus  branded ;  one  of  them  is  as  follows :  “  The  people,  in 
“  every  nation  cf  the"  world,  ought  to  be  taught  that  go- 
**  .vermnent  is  a  mere  power  delegated  by  the  Ibciety ;  that 
it  ‘is  eftabltllfed  only  for  the  public  gotod ;  and  that  cl 
confequcpcc  the  fociety  at  large  always  poffeffes  a  pow* 
paramount  to  that  of  its  magiftrates  ;  that  it  is  coiupe- 
tent  to  rev-oke  its  delegation,  to  extend  or  diminilh  tfc-' 
prerogatives  of  its  iervants,  and  to  change  its  form  of  go 
vernment  whenever  its  interelj  Iball  demand  it.” 
Madame  de  Genlis  is  not  a  little  fevere'upon  the  write' 
of  the  modern  philofophy  for. having  undertaken,  with  I 
‘  much  ceremony  and'la^ur,  the  extluAion  of  prejudice- 
For  herfelf,  fee  know's  of  no  prejudices  of  any  confcquei'c; 

exeq: 
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except  thofe  which  exift  among  philofbphers.  •  Pirejudice« 
«  of  another  fort  are  j^erfedly  innocent;  and  it  was  Icarcely 
worthy  of  fb  much  parade  to. undertake  to  convince  the 
"  world  that  they  ought  not  to  be  terrified  at  the  fpilling 
<<  of  fait ;  that  Friday  is  not  a  day  confecrated  to  misfortune  ; 
«  and  that  the  ignes  fatui^  which  Ibmetimes  lead  the  pca- 
‘‘  fants  into  a  bog,  are  not  in  reality  little  malicious  fairies,” 
The  prejudices,  indeed,  of  the  philofophers  are  of  a  much 
more  ferioiis  charader,  Their  ideas  refpeding  the  value 
which  each  individual  ought  to  attach  to  his  perfbnal  li- 
bcrty  are  falfe,  and  highly  w^orthy  of  cenfure,  Accord- 
ing  to  them,  there  can  be  no  true  glory,  no  mental 
tranquillity,  no  genuine  happinefs,  without  liberty.  An 
elevated  fpirit,  penetrated  w^ith  the  fentiment  of  its  owm 
“  dignity,  ought  to  prefer  its  liberty  to  fortune,  to  rank, 
and  to  honours.  There  are  chains  w^hich  are  brilliant, 
but  there  are  no  chains  which  are  light.”  Upon  this 
fiibjcft,  indeed,  the  ridicule  of  Madame  de  Genlis  is  inex- 
hauftible.  I  once  knew  a  philofopher  who  iinited  with  a 
mild  and  virtuous  difpofition  talents  of"  no  common  ex- 
**  cellence.  In  the  mean  time,  his  fituatign  w^as  not  happy; 
and  he  reduced  himfelf  to  mere'neceffaries  in  order  to 
fupport  two  infirm  fillers,  who  had  no  other  dependence 
than  upon  him.  He  lived  alone  in  a  fmall  houfe  near 
Paris.  Some  perfons,  touched  with  his  merit,  exerted 
themfclves  witn  fuccefs  to  procure  a,  change  in  his  condi- 
tion.  They  o^red  him  a  lucrative  and  refpeQable  em- 
ployment,  which -he  obftinately  refuftd,  in*  order,  as  he 
faid,  to  prelerve  his  independence..'  In  the  mean  time, 
this  independence,  which  he  valued  fo  Highly^*^  w’as  by  no 
“  means  able  to  make  him  happy.  His  manners  were  con^ 
‘Mlantly  marked  with  the  melancholy  feeling  of  his  fitu- 
••^ation;  and  he  Sfrequently  lamented  with  bitternefs  the 
hardnefs-of  his  fortune.” 

If  there  is  any  inode  of  writing  that  calls  upon  us  for  our 
^fcverj^  condemnation,  it  is  undoubtedly  that  which  is  con¬ 
tain^  in  the  preceding  pafTages.  It  is  to  be  feared  there 
^is  not  much  danger  that  men  Ihould  love  their  independence 
^fcbivfeil ;  or  that  they  Ihould  be  difpoled  to  facrifice  what- 
>^r/pampers . the  fenfe,  or.  gr^ifies  the  appetite,  to  the 
*^nIcioufnefs  of  integrity  and  redfitude.  We  live 
d  pfeji^^pf  fociety  when  the'  race  of  manly  and  heroic 
charaftpr^  is'  ajrhoftjextindf,  and  when  every  thing  is  in  a 

*  the  vortex,  of  falhion,  and  fall'c 
.  Adcrdly  a'lfd  ^j^Stiafltyi  No  fpecies  of  fophillry  can  there- 

•  to  our  de'teftatio^i  than  that  which 
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would  ftill  farthcr  degrade  the  dignity  of  the  human  cha-. 
rafter ;  and  it  is  inexprellibly  aftoniftiing  that  any  one 
fliould  have  the  effrontery  to  impofe  upon  us  arguments  of 
this*  fort  under  the  facred  name  of  religion.  *  Btit  Madame 
de  Genlis  is  cbnfciousr  to  nothing  of  all  this.  ’  She  is  exaf. 
Derated  beyond  meafure  that  the  writers  of  The  Modern 
Philcfophy”  fhould  cqnfider  the  commerce  of  the  great  as  3 
fource  of  contamination.  For  herfcif,  fhe  regards  the  atmo- 
Ipherc  of  a  court  as  the  habitation  of  purity ;  and  Ihe  affures 
us,  with  an  exemplary  ferioufnefs,  that  venality  and  du¬ 
plicity,  and  corruption,  could  never  yet  find  admittance  to 
the  levee  of  a  prince. 

Having  mentioned,  early  in  the  prefent  article,  our  au¬ 
thor’s  maxims  of  criticifm,  we  feel  ourfelves  difpofed  to 
prefent  our  readers  with  one  example  of  her  practice  in  this 
rcfpcftable  art.  This  we  the  rather  do,  as  the  inftance  wc 
fhall  feleft  relates  to  a  work  which  has  excited  Tome  atten¬ 
tion  in  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  and  which  we  arc 
perfuaded,  from  the  Angularity  and  importance  of  its  con¬ 
tents,  will  long  form  one  of  the  ftandard' treat ifes  of  modern 
politics  ;  wc  mean  the  Life  of  Turgot  by  the  Marquis  dc 
CJbndorcet.  Madame  de  Genlis  commences  her  oblervations 
in  the  following  manner  : 

*  The  people  of  fafhion  are  commonly  gay,  frivolous, 
and  fupcrncial but  they  have,  in  general,  a  Ibrt  of  delicacy 
and  good  tafte  which  infpires  them  with  an  invincible  aver- 
fion  to- every  thing  pedantic  and  dogmatical.  Accordingly 
one  of  the  circumftances  which  has*  principally  contributed 
to  diminifh  their  enthufiaftical  attachment  for  the  modern 
philofophers  has  originated  in  the  imperious  and  prophetical 
ftyle  of  their  compofitions.  The  philofbphical  principles  of 
the  cabal  they  have  retained  on  account  of  their  conve¬ 
nience;,  but  they  have  been  irrefiftibly  inftigated  to  lau^ 
at  the  perfons  by  whom  thefe  principles  have  been  moft  k- 
duloufly  diffeminated.  It  muft  indeed  be  acknowledged 
that  the  pride  of  thefe  men  is  beyond  meafure  extravagant 
and  intolerable.  Tn  no  fpecies  of  compofition  did  prefump- 
tion  ever  unveil  itfelf  with  fo  little  artince  and  management, 
’or  exprefs  itfelf  with  fp  much  haughtinefs  and  arrogance. 
\Vhen  a  perfon  has  pofleffed  neither  office  nor  employment; 
wheiY'he  has' neither  lludied  the  laws,  nor  been  exercifed  in 
the  negociatibhs'of  his  country  ;  what  right  has  he  to  ar¬ 
raign^  the  "Operations  of  government,  to  trace' out , plans  oi 
legfflatiqn,  and  to  fet  h'imlelf  up  for  a  reformer  of  the  ftatc! 
This?  ridicofous  abfiifdity  has  been  reviv’^ed  in  the  year  17^^' 
anonymous  fcribbler  has  detailed  to  us  in  a  pamphle' 
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acoaiplete  plan  of  legiflation ;  at  the  fame  time  ifluring  .u$^ 
with  much  gravity,  that  his  plan,  ,new,'  wife,  i'ncvm- 
parable,  has. no.other. inconvenience  jhan.tbat  ofj,lWu)g  too' 
lublimc  for  tlie  age  iij  which-.it  .ha^  Leen  . produced^  , %Th'4 
author  obferves,  that  his  hero,  the  etymology  oflwliofeiQam,e 
is  derived  from  the  god  Thor,y  ‘‘  was, one  qf  the  myft  cjct^x 
“  ordinary  perfons  that. human  ha tiire. has.  yet < produced  | 
that  the  qualities  of  his  mind  cohfeltuted  a.  whole  w&ich 
is  perhaps  unique  in  the  hiftoty  of  ,’tHe  fpecies ;  that  .hia 
‘‘  hiHory  is  calculated  to  intere0\the  attention  of  all.,ag« 
«,and  aJl  nations;  and. that  his  genius  fo  far  outran  the 
“  progrefs  of  his  contemporaries  as'  to,  be.  continually  ex^‘ 
pofed  to  mifreprelentation  andjniftake.”— *  ,We  knew'i’ 
ados  Madame  de  Genlis,  ‘  that  M, -Turgot  was  an  intclli^ 
cent,  and,  what  is  better,  an  hpneil  nun;  but, ‘uhafliffed 
by  the  writer  of  this  life,  we  fhould  fcarcely  have  fufpedted 
that  .he  .was  the  mo^  extraordinary. man  that  human  nature  had 
yet  produced.  What !  more  extraordinary  than  all  the  great 
kings,  all  the  great  minifters,  all  the  legillators,  all  ,the  po¬ 
liticians,  all  the  men  of  learning  or  fuperior  genius,  that 
have  appeared  from  the  creation  pf  the  world  to  the  year 

h  it  not,  by  the  way,  in  a  high  degree  unaccountable  that 
9  woman  of  fo  general  information  ihould  find  it  fingular  dr 
extraordinary  that  a  man  of  fuperior  genius  ihoukl  have 
mran  the  age  in  which  he  lived  !  Did  not  Roger  Bacon^  even 
in  the  darkell  ages  of  popery,  penetrate  into  the  lecret  of 
making  gunpowder,  and  a  thoufand  other  myfteries  referved 
to.enlighten  fucceffive  centuries  ?  Did  riot  Galileo  dilcover 
the, annual  circuit  of  the  earth  at  a  time  when,  fo  far  from 
being  prepared  for  this  fublime  truth,  his  contemporaries 
thrult.him  into  the  prifon  of  the  inquifition  for  having  ven-^ 
tured  to  propagate  it  ?  Did  not  Lord  Verulam  deferibe  be¬ 
forehand,  with  that  prophetic  fpirit  fo  offenfive  to  Madame 
de  Genlis,  the  difcpveries  of  Sir  Jfaac  Newton  ?  If  Roger 
^con,  or  Galileo,  or  Lord  Verulam,,  had,  lived  in  the 
^ghteenth  century,  and  had  turned  their  attention  to  the 
Icience  qf  politics,  they  would  probably  have,  made  all  thit 
difeoveries  that  were  referved  for  Mi  Turgot.  Jk  L  im- 
poffibJe  that,  the  diicoveries  of  a.  genius  qf  the  prefent  age 
Ihould  not  .extend  the  bounds  of  fcience  fajrther,  than  they 
were  carried  two  centuries  ago.  and  flibuld  not  appear  more 
J'ovel  and  more  extraordinary,  in  an  impartial  eftiniate,  than 
thofe  of  the  writers  pf  a  preceding  period,  thoueh  once  the 
aftonifliment.of  the  w’brld,  are  now  become  familiax  even  to 
our  children, 

Gg  4  We 
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We  had  intended  to  have  proceeded  farther  in  onr  ex¬ 
tracts  from  this  criticifm.  It  is  all  in  the  fame  ftyle  of 
execrable  buffoonery,  which,  at  the  fame  time  thatif  en¬ 
deavours  to  throvv  eontempt  upon  the  author  againft  which 
it  is  pointed,  rebounds  with  tenfold  etfcft  upon  his  ignorant 
and  malicious  antagonift.  But  peace  to  the  manes  of  the 
preceptrefs  of  Monleigneur  the  Due  de  Chartres !  We  owe 
lier  much  gratitude  for  the  pleafure  fhc  has  afforded  us  by 
her  former  productions,  and  the  valuable  addition  flie  has 
made  to  the  refources  of  virtuous  education  ;  and  we  cannot 
form  a  more  benevolent  wifh  in  her  favour  than  that  the  ab- 
furdities  and  illiberalities  of  the  Marchi6nefs  de  Sillery  may 
be  forgotten  in  the  pathetic  and  interefting  beauties  of  our 

older  and  tried  friend,  the  Countefs  de  Geiilis.  ■  ‘  ; 

* 


Art.  XVII.  The  AJlronomy  of  Afanilius ,  tran/late<ijnto  Frciuk 
by  Al.  Fingre,  Canon  Regular  and  Librarian  of-St..Genvieva, 
Chancellor  of  the  Univerfty  of  Paris,  one  of  the  Royal  Academy 
•  of  Sciences,  z  vols.  8vo,  Faris ;  Kue  et  Hotel  Serpente, 
1786. 

.  •  * 

T  T  were  to  be  wifhed  that,  in  literature  as  in  law,  nien 
T  were  always  judged  by  their  peers.'  We  Ihovild  not  then 
fee  fo  many  giant  geniufcs  metaniorphored  into  pigmies; 
nor  lofe  the  purity  of  the  fource  in  the  foiilnefs  of  the  chan¬ 
nel.  Some  narnes  of  eminence  excepted,,  there  are  few 
tranflators  who  have  approached  the  fane  of  learning  with 
the  torch  of  genius.  It  gives  us,  however,  no  friiall  pleafure 
to  fee  a  poe'  .md  philofop'her  of  the  Augultan  age  tranllated, 
embcllifhed,  and  illuftvated,  by  a  learned  chancellor  of  the 
univerlity  of  Paris.  1  he  example  gives  dignity  to  the 
name  of  tranllator  ;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  excite  imn 
tation. 

M.  Pingre  had  fcarce  publilhed  his  large  and  important 
work  on  cornets,  arid  calculated  the  eclipfes  of  a  thoufand 
years  to  come,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the'  Academjf  of  Infcrip- 
tions,  than  he  enriched  the  learned  world  with  the  prclen'. 
trariflation, 

Ma'nilius  WTOtc  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
Augullus,  The  fubje£I  he  has  chofen  makes  his  ftyle  appear 
lefs  fmooth  and  pleafing  than  that  of  his  contemporaries: 
there  is,  neverthelefs,  great  energy,  appoute  expfeftion,  and 
plenitude  of  idea,  throughout  the  whole  of  w;hat  he  has  left 
us ;  for  the  work  feems  incomplete.  And  it' is  difficult  to 
diejerrairie  why  it  Ihould  have  remained  till  the  time  ot 
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Conllantlnc  In  oblivion ;  for  it  was  only  thenthat  FIrmlcu* 
niaclc  it  known  to  the  world.;  lb  that,  from,  his  wayward 
delUny,  Manllius  has  only,  in  fome  did, ant  and  tranfitbrv 
gleams,  penetrated, the  clouds  of  oblcurity.  True  it  is  that 
many  of  his  expreffions  are  warrantable  only  from  his  fubjerS ; 
and  many  turns  of  his  language  are  peculiar  to  himlelf;  but 
lUll  it  is  ealy  to  be  perceived  that  with  regret , he. drops  the 
poet,  €yen  for  a  moment,  to  take  up  the  aftronomer,  <"  ' 

His  poem  Qonfifts  of  five  books.  I'he  tranllation  k'rrot 
only  accurately  juft  to  the  original;  but  with  notes  and  il- 
iulirations  M.  Fingre  has  beautified  and  cleared  up  numef* 
ous  paflages,  which  never  bad  been  undcrltood  by  any  lormer 
commentator. 

The  firft  book  of  Manilius  treats  of  .the  fphere ;  the  de- 
feription  of  its  circles,  and  of  the  diurnal  motion,  is  as  exadt 
as  it  is  elegant ; 

S  * 

*  Acra  per  gdidum  tenuis  deducitur  axis 
Libratumque  regit  diverfo  cardine  mundum  .» 

Sidereus  circa  medium  quern  volvitur  orbis,  ' 
iEthcrcofque  rotat  curfus  immotus,’4x.  ' 

I  fliall  give  M.  Pingre’s  tranllation  as  near  as  our  lan-» 
guage  will  permit : 

}  An  axis  ftript  of  denfity  originates  in. the  center  pf  the 
frozen  regions,  and  balances  the  univerfe,  of  which  it  is  the 
pivot.  The  celellial  wo^d  rolls  round  it ;  every  thing  k 
there  in  perpetual  motion,  itielf  Immoveable.’ 

He  afterwards  /hews  why  the  earth  and  planets  do  nqt 
fell;  and  deferibes  them  penfilt  in  the  vaft  fpace^ 

Nec  vero  tibi  natura  admiranda  vi^erl 
Pendentis  terrae  debet,  cum  pendeat.iplc 
•  '  Mundus,  et  in  nullo  ponat  vefligia  fundo 

Quod  patet  ex  ipfo  inqtu  curfuque  volantis. 

Cum  fufpenfus  eat  Phaebus  currufque  refledat 

Hue  illuc  agiles,.  ct  fervetin  aethere  metas 

turn  Luna  et  StelijB  volitent  per  inania  mundi  ,  , 

*  Terra  quoque,  aereas  leges  imitata,  pependit/ ,  , 

’  i  -  •  '  •  *  •  '  .  '  "  C  * 

•  Ho^Vever,  it  need  not  create  wonder  that  the  earili 
Ihould  thus  be  fufpended  in  the  firmarheht';  is  not  heaven 
itlclf  fo  too?'  It  has  neither  near  it,  nor  around  it,’  found¬ 
ation  or  prop^  Its  motion,  the. rapidity  of  it's  coiirfe,  is  a 
•  ‘Convincing  proof  of  this.  The  liin,  penfile"  like ‘the’ rcil, 
•Urges  his  light  courfes  within  the  bounds  of  the  caf^f  pre-. 
Scribed  to  him,  •  The  nioon  and  ftars*‘  fly  ^'through  ^the 
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wide  fpace ;  and  the  earth,  following  thefe  heavenly  laws 
is  fnfpendod  there,  like  the  other  bodies/  * 

The  fecond  book  contains  the  influences  of  the  heavenly 
afpefts;  the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  different  figns,  and 
the 'parts  of  aniitiabiife  that  bdong  to  eachiill  up  the 
third.  In  the*  fourth  the  poet  enumerates' the  pernicious 
degrees  of  each  fign,  and  gives  a  geographical  defeription  of 
the  then  known  world,  with  the  figns  that  prefide  over  every 
region.  1'he  fifth  treats  of  the  liars  and  coniiellations.  It 
is  in  this  bcx>k  we  meet  with  the  enchanting  epifode  of 
Andromeda,  equal  to  any.  thing  in  Virgil.  Jt  may  not 
unplealing  to  quote  a  few  of  thole  beautiful  lines ; 

*  Ac  fixnul  infedi  ventum  ed  ad  Iklora  ponli 
MoUia  perduras  panduntur  bradria  cautes. 

Adrinxere  pedes  i'copulis  injedaque  vincla^: 

Kt  cruce  virginea  moritura  puella  pependit. 

Servatur  tamen  in  psna  cultufqae  pudorque, 

SuppHcia  ipfa  decent.  Nifea  cervice  recliaia 
Moliiter  ipfa,  fuascudos  ed  ipl'a  figurae. 

DwHuxere  finus  hunieris,  fugitque  laceitos 
Vpdis  et  effufi  fcopulii  lufere  capilii/ 

‘  As  foon  as  they  arrived  on  the  fhore  of  that  dreadful 
f«3,  they  ftretched  her  teruler  arms  on  a -hard  rock;  they 
bound  her  feet  to  it,,  and  loaded  her  with  chains  :  fhe  ap^ 
pears  as  if  tied  to  a  qrofs,  upon  which  Ihe  is  to  expire*  In 
alt  this  preparation  of  torture  they,  however,  took  care  that 
nothing  Ihould  offend  her  decency,  or  alarm  her  virgin  mo* 
defty.  Her  lituation  adds  to  her  beauty  ;  her  head  foftly 
bends  upon  a  bofom  of  dazzling  white;  abandoned  by  all, 
fhe  alone  is  her  own  guardian;  a  part  of  her  raiment  has 
dropt  from  her  ivory  moulders,  her  arms  are  expofed,  and 
her  difhevellcd  trefles  wave  around  her  beauteous  neck,*  &c. 

M.  dc  Lalande  makes  an  obfervation  upon  this  poet 
worthy  of  being  attended. to.  He  fays  that  Manilius  has 
given  the  true  lenfe  of  a  pafTage  in  Virgil  which  never  was 
underftood.  The  place  alluded  to  is  where  Virgil  fpeaks  of 
the  riling  of  the  bulf  as  announcing  the  fpring  :  . 

•  *,  Candidas  auratis  aperit  cum  cornibus.  annum 
Taurus^  e:  •iwrfi  cedens  canis  pccidit  aftro.* 

Gioac.  I.  217. 

The  fenfc  of  the  word  averfo  has  been  long  difputed;  but? 
in  the  opinion  of  M.de  Lalande,  never  hit  upon  till  how.  Ma- 
niliui,  in  many  places,  calls  the  bull  anirfus,  b'ecanie  it 

*'**■■“  -  .  .  V  .  .  .  1-  UplidC 
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upfide  down,  or  the  head  undermoftr  it  becomes, 'therefore, 
eafy  to  conceive  that  Virgil  meant  to  fay'  that  'lh'e  dog- 
liar,'  when  letting,  makes  room  for  the  bull,  who  appears 
backwards, « or  with  his  back  turned  towards  the.dog-llar : 
and  indeed  Syrius,  or  the  dog-liar,  entci-s  into  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  and  fets  heliacally,  when  the  bull  begins  to  get  clear 
of  them  at  hisiheliacal  riling.  ,  The  horns  of  the  buibdo 
not  appear  livft,ibut  beginning  by  the  fetting  of  the  dog-llar, 
which  happens  in  the  month  of  April,  and  is  followed  by 
the  riling  of  the  bull  in  the  month  of  May,  the  palTage  of 
Virgil  is.exaft,  and  is  thus  ealily  underllood  and  accounted 
for  by  the  help  of  Manilius. 

The  lecond  volume  of  M.  Pingre’s  publication  contains 
the  “  Phenomena  of  Aratus,’*  a  poem  lb  much  admired  by 
the  ancients  that  Germanicus,  Celar,  P'eltus  Avienus,  and 
even  Cicero  himlelf,  have  given  their  leveral  tranllations  of 
it.  M.  Pingr^  has,  for  reafons  that  he  alleges,  followed 
that  of  Cicero,  though  made  in  his  youth,  and  probably 
for  the  purpofe  of  acquiring  aftronomy  and  Greek  at  the 
fame  time.  7'his  verlion  is  as  accurate  as  that  ol  Manilius, 
but  more  interefting  from'  its  novelty  than  utility.  The 
poem,  in  the  original,  confifts  of  feven  hundred  and  fixty- 
nine  lines,  the  obje£t  of  all  which  is  the  enumeration  of  the 
conlleliations  and  circles  of  a  Iphere,  which  was  in  vogue 
three  hundred  years  before  our  era;  1  mean  that  of  Eu¬ 
doxus;  ’ 

.  Upon  the  whole,  much  is  due  to  M.  Pingrd  for  the  labour 
he.  has  undergone,  and  the  intention  he,  no  doubt,  had  of 
encouraging  the  mufes  to  ftrew  flowers  in  the  paths  of 
fcience. 


Art.  XVIII.  Ffr/etlch  elner  fchmdz-kunjh  mit  Fcucr-luft. 

Art.  XVIII.  '  An  Attempt  to  point  out  a  Method  of  Fujion  by  the 
:  Help  of  Vital  Ak.'By  Projejor  Ehrmann.  8vo.  Stralburg, 

*  'i''''  ■'  • ■  ■ '  '  .  ■  ' 

-  1'  •  '  o  i  V' 1  '  •  '  !  '  * 

This  W'ork  contains'  a  number  of  accurate  and  well- 
imagined  experiments  upon-a  fubjeft  which  has  been 
.often  treated,''’but"generally  with  little  fuccefs,  upon  an 
eafily  pra'flicable  mexie  of  employing  vital  air  to  fule  rc- 
f^^ory  fubftanc^s.. ,  il^he  author,  lirfl;  endeavours  to  dil'cover 
the  cheapbft  and  beft  method  of  prwuring  .this'kind  of  gas. 
•After  having  tr\ed  a,  great  variety  of^  I'ubllances,  he  fixed 
•HPon  a  wfll-conpedtcd  Heflian  crucible  as  the  moft  eligible, 
’  One 
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One  cubic  inch  of  nitre,  in  his  way,  yields  from  6oc  to 
8oq  of,  air ;  and  the  retort  will  ferve  eight  times.  It  is  pro. 
hable  Mr.  Wedgwood’s  newly-invented  retorts  would  ferve 
the  purpole  ftill  better.  Inilead  of  making  the  vital  air 
pafs  through  the,  flame. of  a  lamp  or  candle,  he  diredisit 
upon  charcoal,  the  dazzling  light  being  intolerable  to  the 
.naked  eye;  and  if  coloured,  glafs  is  uied,  the  -  operator  1$ 
prevented  from,lceing  the  phenomena  acpurafely. 

The  author  goes  regularly  with  his  experiments  through 
the  metallic  fubftances,  their  calces,  the  ores,  and  earths. 
.  Of  a  book  confifting  of  a  great  number  of  iafts  relative  tc 
the  comparative  fulibility  of  16  many  bodies,  it  is  impoffible 
-  to  give  a  fatisfafiory  abllraft.  The  w-ork  itlelf  will  net 
only  be  read,  but  ferve  as  a  llandard  book  of  reference  to 
the  praflical  chymift  ;  and  fortunately  an  improved  French 
edition  has  been  lately  publilhcd,  which  will  render- it  much 
more  extenfively  uieful. 


Article  XIX. 

A  Specimen  of  the  Vocabulary  which  is  to  ferve  for  a  ComH- 
^  rifon  of  all  Languages^  and  which  was  undertaken  by 
Profenor  Pallas  at  the  command  of  the  Emprefs  of  Ruflia, 
has  been  printed  at  Peterlburgh,  and  diftributed.  We  ate 
‘sot  given  to  underftand  whether  the  whole  work' is  to  b? 
executed  in  this  way,  or  urhether  what  has  appeared  is  de- 
flgned  to  give  an  idea  of  the  paper,  typography,  5cc.  If  the 
former  is  the  cafe,  thofe  high  expeftations  which  have 
been  formed  of  the  work  will  l>e  milefably  difappointed; 
nor  will  it  be  at  all  fuperior  to  thole  common  vocabularies 
in  which  the  words  of  two  or  three  different  languages  are 
placed  oppofite  each  other,  in  fo  many  columns.  We  have, 
for  inftance,  a  feries  of  Ruflian  words  difpofed,  not  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order,  but  according  to  certain  general  heads,  and 
•over  againft  them  the  Latin,  French,  and  German,  words  I 
which  fignify  the  lame  thing,  zs  God,  father,  mother,  fh  I 
.daughter,  brother,  fifier,  &c,  ^ 
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Art.  XX.  'Ohftrvatitnt  on  the  Formation  of  Btifaltes.  In 
German.  8vo.'  Leipfic,  1787. 

•  i 

The  author  bf'  this  valuable  little  work  is  Mr.  Velthcim, 
who  has  been  for  feveral  years  at  the  head  of  the  Ha¬ 
noverian  and  Brunfwick  mines  and  works.  His  opinion 
coincides  very  nearly  with  that  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  with 
that  which  we  believe  to  have  been  propoled  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh  by  Or,  Hutton,  whole  Obfervations 
on  the  Natural  Hiftory  of  the  Earth”  are  eagerly  expeiied 
by  the  public.  He  fuppofes  the  Balaltic  columns,  of  which 
the  appearance  is  fo  Itriking,  even  to  the  uninftrudfed,  and 
of  which  'the  origin  has  been  lb  much  fought  after  by  phi- 
lo&phersj'to  Have  been  formed  in  this  manner.  A  quantity 
of  jpyrites,  very  rich  in  iron,  is  fufed  along  with  the  conti¬ 
guous  earths  into  a  thin  mals,  by  the  fire  of  a  volcano.  If 
an  eruption  take  place,  that  part  which  is  brought  into  con- 
taft'with  the  air,  and  cooled  too  fuddenly  to  afTume  a  re¬ 
gular  form ;  but  when  it  remains  quiet  in  the  bowels  of  the 
mountain  it  cools  flowly,  and  is  left  without  interruption 
to  form  cryftals,  or  rather,  by  the  gradual  diminution  of 
.bulkj  to  fplit  into  regular  pillars,  which  are  now  expoled'in 
confequence  of  the  dilapidation  of  thofe  mountains  which 
driginaily  covered  them.  . 

The  chief  arguments  by  which  the  author  endeavours  to 
fupport  his  theory.,  are,  I.  That. Sir  W.  Hamilton  ha6 
mentioned  fome  bafaltes  which  were  throwm  up  during  an 
eruption  of  Mount  Vefuvius.  2.  That  Faliafi  has  given  a 
view  of  an  extinguifhed  volcano  with  pillars  in  the  crater ;  to 
wKich»aire  fubjoined  feveral  other  obfervations  to  the  fame 
..cfFeft.  3.  Mr.  Kier’s  cryftals  of  glafs,  as  delcribed  in  the 
Philofbphical  Tranfadlions,  are  adduced,  with  fome  other 
experiments  of  a  like  tendency.  4.  A  black  fcoriae,  fefem- 
'bling  bafaltes  both  in  ftruftiire  and  compofition,  may  be 
made  by  ’filling  clay  and  filiceous  earth,  or  granite,  with 
pyrites  not  decompounded.  5.  We  can  imitate,  by  art,  the 
"garnets  which  are  found  about  volcanic  mountains.  ^  ^ 
To  thefe  arguments  are  added  many  obfervations  cvi*7 
dently  the  refult  of  great  experience  in  the  more  extenfivc 
operations  of  chymillry,  and  of  long  attention  to  the  ap¬ 
pearances  exhibited  by  mines  and  mountains. 
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A«t.  2T.  'UTemoirs  of  a  French  Ojfcer  nvho  efcaped from  Slavery.  Small 
8vo.  ,2S,  Kivingtons.  Londott,  1786. 

_  i. ;  ^  •'  *  ' 

The  officer,  whofe  difaRroas  adventure  is  related  in  thefe  Me¬ 
moirs,  was  (hipwrecked  on  the  coaft  of  Africa^  where  he  re- 
mained  a  long  time  in  the  fituation  of  a  (lave,  until,  by  interpofition 
of  the  vicc-conful  of  France,  he  was  at  laft  fet  at  libeity,  with  feveral 
of  his  unfortunate  companions.  The  narrative  affords  a  Uvely  de- 
fcription  6f  the  manners  of  the  favages,  and’ the  various  diftrcffcs 
fuffered  by  the  officer  during* the  time  of  his  captivity.  It  is 'one  of 
thofe  interelKng  prod  unions  which,  while  they  gratify  curiofity,'give 
icope  to  the  tender  and  fympathizing  fenfations  of  the  heart.  Wc 
oeverthelefs  fulped  that  /h/j  ftory  is  not  real  but  fabricated. 

.1  '  .  k.  _ 

Art.  22.  Sketches  of  a  Day.  4to.  3s.  Debrett.  London,  1787; 

This  poem  is  intended  as  a  fatire  on  the  manners  of  the  'times; 
but  thofe  manners  are  neither  deferibed  with  juRnefs,  nor  placed  in 
a  light  that  expol'es  them  properly  as  objeds  of  repreheniion.  We 
meet  not  in  thefe  Sketches  with  any  thing  like  the  pleafantry  of  Ho- 
race,*  or  the  moral  'auRerlty  of  Juvenal.  In  fentirnent  and  poetry, 
the  wHoIe  i5  a  fecHe  attempt;  confined  to  a  day  in  its'fubjed,  and 
bounded  with  the  day  in  its^duralion. 

Art.  23.  The  Ears  of  Lord  Qhejlerfield  and  Parfon  Goodman.  Tranf 
lated from  the  trench  ofi'L  Fo/taire,  by  J.  Knight.  Kearlley*  Lon^ 
don,wi787. . 

If  this  be  really  the  prod uflion  of  Voltaire,  of  which, '  however, 
we  arc  doubtful,  it  exhibits  that  veteran  enemy  of  the  facred  dodrines 
in  the  dotage  of  infidelity.  It  prefents  us  with  the  hacknied  argo- 
ments  of  the^ modern  dciil  againft  the  exillence  of  a  foul,  and  other 
important  tenets  of  the  Chfiifiah  religion,  in  a  Ryle  and  manner  un¬ 
worthy  of  Voltaire  in  the  warmeR  fits  of  his  fceptical  raillery.  The 
incident. ojp^which  the  .tide  is  founded  gives  the  author  no  great  pre- 
tenlions  to  ingenuity  .pf  invention.  A  poor  clergyman  applies  to  Lord 
ChcReVfield  for.^a  living.  His  lordlhip,  whofc  fenfe  of  hearing  was 
become  very  impeffed,  knew  him  to  be  afflided  with  the  Rone,  and 
fuppofing  that  his  applicatfonywas  on  that  account,  humanely  recoih- 
mehds  him'to  Mr;  Sidrac,'an  eminent  operator  in  lithotomy.  The 
feveral  dialogues  are  main taihed  between  Goodman,  Sidrac,  and 
Dr.  Grew'.  Lord  CheRerfield,  thinking  he  Had  been  fofficlendy  li¬ 
beral  by  procuring  furgical  affiRance  to  his  dependent,  gave  the  living 
to  another ;  by  which  means  Goodman  loR  not  only  the  redory  but 
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Ws  miftrcfs.  But  he  regains  both  by  the  expedient  of  refigning  the 
n$minal poflefllon  of  the  latter  to  his  lordlhip's  fteward,  as  a  ^paration 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  taken  place,  between  the  married  couple. 

Art*  24*  y^^oria^  (xtion)tL  InTfwoPoIumfs.  The  Char a^ers  tnken 
from  real  Life.  Bj  Sufannah  Hq/kvell.  5s.  ^fewed*  Bew.  Lon* 
don,  1786. 

The  defign  of  this  novel  is  to  inculcate  filial  piety,  which  the  au- 
thorefs  pathetically  recommends  by  a  number  of  welUchofen  tales. 
In  a  produclion  that,  is  calculated  chiefly  for  youth,  it  would  be  in¬ 
vidious  to  expbfe  any  other  faults  than  iuch  as  (hould  be  unfavour¬ 
able  to  virtue.  Againft  this  charge  Mrs.  Sufannah  Hafwell  may  bid 
defiance  to  criticiim;  and  we  therefore  abfolve  her  from  our  tri- 
bunal* 

Art.  25.  Socrates  and  Xantippe  ;  a  Burlefque  Tale.  Bj  William  Wal* 
beck,  4to.  2s*  Bew.  London,  1786. 

That  Xantippe,  the  wife  of  Socrates,  was  a  remarkable  (hrew,  is 
well  known  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  hiflory  of  that  c^- 
brated  philofopher*  The  author  of  the  prefenc  tale  delineates,  in  a 
whimfical  manner,'  the  domeflic  intercourfe  of  the  two  parties,  from 
the  commencement  of  their  courtihip  to  a  period  fubfequent  to  their 
marriage;  when  there  enfues  a  curtain -ledlure,  which  terminates  with 
a  ludicrous  incident,  not  much  to  the  honour  of  Xantippe*s  delicacy. 
The  tale  is  not  deftitute  of  humour ;  and  is  printed  with  a  degree  of 
elegance  more  fuitable  to  the  dignity  of  Socrates  than  to  the  nature 
of  the  fubjed. 

Art.  26.  Advice  to  the  Clergy  of  every  Denomination  and  Degree  i 
•with  the  Evulgation  of  the  Refolutions  of  a  late  Congrefs  held  in  Ger» 
many  for  the  Purpofe  of  abolijhing  Chrifiianity  throughout  Europe,  Sup^ 
fofed  to  be.  ^written  by  the  Author  of  the  Patriad.  Small  8vo.  3s; 
..fewed*  Baldwin*  London,  1786.  ■  — 

This  is  evidently  the  produdion  of  a  perfon  who  is  converfant  with 
the  manners  .of  the  times*  It  is  written  after  the  model  of  Swift's 
Advice  to  Servants ;  and  contains  much  pointed  fatire  on  ignorance. 
licentioufnefs,'and  depravity,  in  the  clerical  order.  So  far  as  well- 
dlreded  irony  can  operate  towards  the  regulation  of  morals,  the  ad¬ 
vices  of  this  author,  rightly  interpreted,  merit  the  attention,  and  will 
always  correfpond  with  the  pradicc,  of  thofe  who  are  guided  by  a 
regard  for  the  principles  of  decency  and  virtue. 

Art.  The  Life  of  the  Count  Cagliofro ;  containing  an  authentic  Rem 
latipn  of  the  uncommon  Incidents  that  befel  him  during  his  Refidence  in 
England  in  the  Tears  1776  and  1777;  his  Arrival  in  France ;  his  Com* 
mitment  to  t^  Bafiile  ;  his  Trials  Acquittal^  and  Banijhment  i\his  Re^ 
ti^  to  England  in  1786  ;  particular  Anecdotes  of  him  till  1787  ;  dnd^ 
lafil^f  aDetail'of  the  Circumjiances  vshich  occajioned  his  Departure  for 
Sy:ttxerldnd,  Dedicated  to  Madame  la  Comtejfe  de  CagHofiro,  8vo* 
iii.6d.*  Hopkham.*  London,  1787.  /  ^ 

Ih  this  bj^k  .we  arc  prefented  with  a  defence  of  this  well-kiiow'n 
charaftcr.  It  is  the  fate  of  all  impoftors  to  be  treated  with  a  feverity 

beyond 
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beyond  the  exa£^  proportion  of  their  delinquencies.  Perhaps  it  ft 
right  that  it  (hould  be  ib  ;  and  though  we  may  not  approve  of  it  in 
the  individual  iniiance,  it  may  afford  a  benehcial  example  to  deter 
future  pretenders.  It  is  fomewhat  iingular .that  zty  perfon  (hould 
think  it  worth  his  while  to  become  the  vindiciator  of  Caglioftro  after 
his  precipitate  retreat  from  London.  His  own  publications,  both  the 
J^emoire  publiflied  in  his  behalf  while  confined  in  the  Bafiile,  and 
the  Lettre  au  P tuple  were  fraught  with  amufement  and  energy. 

Thceday  before  us  adds  little  to  the  information  they  contained,  and 
carefidiy  fubtra^ls  in  the  mecamorphofis  every  thing  chat  might  indi. 
re61y  aJiure  and  prepoiTefs  the  reader  in  favour  of  the  hero. ' 

Aa  T.  28.  The  Polite^  Reafutjer,  In  LeHers  addrejjed  to  a  young  Lady  at  g 
Boarding-School  in  Hsddifdon,  Hert/brd/hire»  J2mo.  2S«  6d»  BcnU 
London,  1787. 

Art.  29.  The  Ju^ceniU  Spealer\  or^  Dialogues  and  Mifcellaneous  Piecest 
.  in  Profe  and  Verfe^  for  the  IttftruSicn  of  Touth  in  the  Art  tf  Reaiki, 
By  the  Author  of  the  Polite  Rtajoner*,  izmo.  as.  Bent.  Lon« 
don,  1787. 

Thfefe  performances  deferve  the  attention  of  the  ctitioUs  dbferver 
who  is  defirous  of  remarking  the  phenomena  of  literature*  Hercii 
a  writer  who  has  the  vanity  to  enter  the  lifts  with  M.  de  Berquin 
and  the  Countefs  dc  Genlis,  without  having  One  Tingle  pretenfiOD  to 
dbfervation  or  ccm'mon  fenfe.  Though  he  is  ilot  yet  fufiickntly 
karned  to  fpell  his  own  title  page,  yet  conceit  attd  felf-fufficicrcj 
Ifamp  every  page  of  his  performance  :  and  he  can  invent  no  tnotirc 
snore  cogent  to  animate  the  ambition  of  his  daughter,*  than  by  re- 
mtndingher  how  much  difgrace  her  ill-breeding  and  ignorance  would 
xede^  upon  her  father,  and  what  a  contrail  they  would  form  to  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  education  with,  which  heaven  has  bleikd 
her. 

Art.  3c.  An  Account  of  the  Lefs  of  his  Muje fly's  Ship  Deal  Cajlle,  con- 
fnanded  by  Captain  'fames  llanjckins^  off  Ajt  If  and  of  Porto-Rico^  during 
the  Hurricane  in  the  Id' tf  ^Indies  in  the  Year  8  VO.  is.  Mur* 

•  ray.  London,  1787. 

This  accoim't  of  the  lofs  of  the  Deal-Caftle,  and  of  the  hardCiipJ 
which  the  crew  underwent,  cannot  be  read  without  exciting  the  livciicH 
emotions  of  pity  for  the  unf  ortunate  fufferers. 

Art.  3 1  •  The  Nirttcr ;  rr,  Hiflory  of  George  O^Nial,  Efqm  In  TvJS I ^ 
lamo.  5s.  Lane.  London,  i788.- 

Wc  would  ea?n»ftly  recommend  it  to  the  keepers  of  circulating 
brarky^to  confideroT  an  academy  for  novel  w'riters,  in  imitation  ot 
4he  Marine-Society,  and  the  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich.  A> 
Ihch  an  inilitution  would  be  fomething  in  the  nature  of  a  hotbed, 
would  not  require  more  than  that  they  fhould  learn  to  read,  (aiid  this 
is  the  moA  cfleniial  article  of  all)  to  w'rite,  to  fpell,  and  to  dillin^uiih 
between  a  noun  and  a  veib.  ThijS,  to  the  hiilorian  of  Mr.O‘Ni^^> 
may  perhaps  in  proipecl  appear  an  inexhautlible  labour;  but  wc  wcu'* 
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hot  have  him  be  too  fuddehly  difeouraged.  Socrates,  it  has  been 
{aid,  learned  to  dance  at  fifty ;  and  we  have  known  many  a  learned 
\  man  .who  at  forty  did  not  fo  much  as  know  hit  letters. 

if  •  ’ 

i  AaT.  3 ChcaraHeti  the  Kings  and  ^eens  of  England^  JtleQid  from 

Idiffiirtni  Hiflories  y  vsiib  Obfer<vatiom  and  Rejiedioms  chiiflf  adaptid  to 
common  Life  ;  and  particularly  intended  for  tin  Infiruilion  of  Youth.  To 
•u  bicb  are  addedy  Notes  UiftoricaL  .  By  J.HoU.  The  Second  Folume. 
lirno.  2S.  6d.  Robinfons.  London,  1787. 

»The  compiler  of  this  performance  appears  to  us  to  have  greatly 
i  iniftaken  his  obje<5l.  Books  iruended  for  the  ufe  of  children  ought  to 
f  be  written  with  that  exprefs  view ;  and  the  philofophical  acutenefs  of 
I  Homer,  the  lettered  dirquifitions  of  Lyttelton,  and  the  antiquariad 
I  "minutenefs  of  Henry,  in  no  fort  conftitute  the  proper  means  for  their 
I  ‘initiation  in  Englilh  hiftory. '  At  firlt  fight  then,  Mr.  Holt  appears  to 
I  have  been  guilty  of  a  capital  error :  but,  upon  farther  inquiry,  it  is' 
i  worfe  than  this.  His  book  is  alfo  adorned  with  notes  hiflorical  and 
I  critical \  and  from  tbefe,  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himfelf.  wc 
I  will  extract  the  very  firft  in  the  volume  : 

;|  ‘  A.  D.  I  378,  John,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  had  put  his  caftlc  of  Breft 

^5  jinto  thejhands  of  Richard  11.  until  peace  Ihould  be  fettled  with 
\  .France;  and,  in  confideration  thereof,  that  duke  was  to  be  put  in 
poflefion  of  a  convenient  cafile  in  England,  with  a  yearly  land-rent 
;  of  feven  hundred  m^ks.'  Whereupon  this  year  Richard  fent  to  Breft 
great  quantities  of  Lows  and  arrows,  crofs  bows,  iron,  fteel,  nails^ 
boards,  faltpetrey  fulphury  and  charcoal y  (the  three  laft  probably  fot 
making  of  gunpowder)  faws,  axes,  pickaxes,  and  provifiqns ;  alfo 
two  great  and  two.  leiier  engines  called  cannons,  together  with  fix 
tbouiandi  fione  bullets  for  thofe  cannons,  the  only  bullets  then  in 
3  ttfe.’  •  ^ 

'1  .  From  this  fpecimen  it. will  be-imagined  that  Mr.  Holt  had  rather  in 
:  View  the  ufe  of  the  antiquary  than  of  the  fchoolboy. 


POE  T'R  Y. 

Art.  33.  The  hape  of  Helen  ;  from  the  Greek  of  Coluthus :  njoith  MifceL 
laneous  Notes.  4to.  2S.  6d.  Egertons.  London,  1786. 

'  Coluthus  is  faid  to  have  been  a  native  of  Lycopolis,  in  Egypt, 
where  the  original  of  this  poem  was  found  by  Befiarion.  a  learned 
cardinal,  who  flour! (hed  in  the  fifteenth  century.  He  is  fuppofed.to 
have  been  contemporary  with  his  countryman  Tryphiodorus,  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  deilruflion  of  Troy.  Both  thefe  authors  have 
endeavoured  to  form  their  didtion  upon  the  model  of  Corner ;  but 
neither  of  them  difeovers  any  great  degree  of  poetical  meric.  The 
tranflation  is  executed  in. a  ityle  of  mediocrity  ;  and.  from  che  pre* 
iace  and. annotations  of  the  tranflator.  he  appears  to  be  a  gentleman 
of  ingenuity.  o  ' 
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Art.  34.  Tfre  Comtnefnoration  of  Hafukl ;  a  Pcem/  Second  Edition »  IS, 
Cadell.  London,  t  7S6. 

The  ftyle  of  this  poem  is  eafy,  and  the  verfification  harmonious; 
bot  the  author  is  fometimes  not  fufficiently  prccife  in  the  expreflion  oi 
fentiment ;  and  there  are  fome  in  fiances  where  an  afFcdlatioii  of  the 
tmphatic  has  betrayed  him  into  impropriety.  » 

Art.  35,  ^  Paulina,  or,  the  Rujflan  Daughter  ;  a  Poem,  in  laxo  Booh. 
By  Robert  Merry,  Efq.  Member  'of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Florence,  latt 
ia  Crufea,  4to.  3s.  Robibn  and  Clarke.  London,  1787. 

The  fubjecl  of  this  poem  is  the  dillrefies  of  a  young  lady,  whom 
the  rigour  of  parental  authority  drives  into  infamy  and  wretchednefs. 
The  ftory  is  faid  to  be  founded  on  a  real  fafl,  and  is  related  in  a 
flowing  and  pathetic  ftrain  of  elegant  poetry. 

DIVINITY. 

Art.  36.  A  Series  of  Prints  of  ScriptureAliJlory  ;  drjtgned  as  Orna¬ 
ments  for  thofe  Apartments  in  fwhich  Children  recel^'e  the  firjl  Rudi. 
ments  of  their  Education.  Price  led.  Marfiial.  London,  1787. 

Art.  37.  Defeription  of  a  Set  of  Prints  of  Script  ure-Hijlory,  containtd 
in  a  Set  of  Eafy  Lejfons.  Price  4d.  Marflial.  London,  1787. 

This  publication  is  founded  upon  an  idea  of  Madame  de  Genlk, 
who,  in  her  Adele  and  Theodore,  has  recommended,  as  a  contrivance 
in  education,  the  hanging  pidures,  reprefenting  fome  of  the  moll 
'  flriking  events  of  ancient  and  modern' hiftory,  round  the  walls  of  the 
narfery.  Thefe  pidures  might  become,  without  difficulty,  a  fubjecl 
of  curiofity  and  difeuffion ;  and  thus,  by  a  ffiilfur  preceptrefs,  the 
outlines  of  the  nobleft  of  fcienccs.  might,  in  the  w^ay  of  amufement, 
be  indelibly  imprefled  upon  the  minds  of  the  pupil.  The  authority 
of  Madame  de  Genlis  has  always  great  weight  with  us;,  and  we  think 
(he  is  peculiarly  happy  in  the  hint  we  have  deferibed.  We  hope  Mr. 
Marflial  will  proceed  in  fo  meritorious  a  plan  ;  and,  having  exhaulled 
the  heroes  of  facred  ftory,  will  not  exclude  from  the  fphere  of  juvenile 
admiration  the  glorious  and  never-fading  acliicvements  of  Greece,  of 
Rome,  and  of  Britain. 

-  < 

Art.  38.  A  Juf  if  cation  of  the  Tenets  of  the  Raman  Catholic  Religicr, 
and  a  Refutation  of  the  Charges  brought  againf  the  Clergy  ly  the  Right 
Reverend  Lord  Bijhop  ofCloyne.  By  Dr.  fames  Butler.  8vo.  2S.  6d^ 
Cdghlan.  London,  1787. 

•The  writer  of  this  pamphlet  is  the  titular  or-popifii  archbifhopof 
Cafl^l,  and.  primate  of  M  uniter.  He  enters  the  lifts  with  the  Bifliop 
of  ,.Cloyoe,  and  convids  that  mafterly  writer  of  prejudice  and  mifre- 
|)refencatk>n.  He  proves  indiipiuably  that  the  infurreflions  of  the 
Atght  Boys  bore  no  refemblauce’to  a  coofpiracy  bf  catholics ;  that 
they  were  infligated  by  poverty  and  diftrefs,  and  perhaps  counte¬ 
nanced  by  fome  political  leaders.  Dr.  Butler  has  no  pretenfions  to 
the  graces  of  llyle ;  but  he  writes  with  the  plainnefs  and  fimplicity 
(hf  tib  well  become  a  minifter  of  peace  refuting  the  afperiions  of  mil- 
'(^ftructioQ  and  calumny. 

Art. 
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Art.  59.  Sermon  preached  at  Hammerfmtth  Chapel  and  Si,  Oiles^s  in 
the  FieUsn  on  Account  of  the  Death  of  the  Rev,  Thomas  Mannings  M» 
By  the  Rev,  Jonas  Comins,  A.B.  Svo.  is.  Rivingtons.  Lon¬ 
don,  1787:  ' 

A  plain,  ufeful  difcourfe;  in  which  the  neceflity  of  a  preparation 
for  death  is  Ihcvvn  not  to  be  inconfilleni  with  a  proper  attention  to  the 
concerns  of  the  prefent  life. 


MEDICAL. 

Art.  40.  Moyens  De  rendre  ies  Hopitaiix  utiles,  et  de  FerfeSionner  7a 
Medicine,  Paris,  1787. 

The  author  of  this  trcatife  is  M.  Dulaurens,  phyfician  to  the  array 
and  navy  of  the  French  king.  He  takes  a  comprehenfive  view  of  the 
lubjcft'  relative  to  hofpitals ;  Hating  the  fituation  proper  for  fuch 
public  edifices,  the  difpofition  of  the  wards  and  other  apartments,  the 
domeftic  economy,  the  duty  of  the  different  officers,  and  the  method 
of  inftrufting  pupils  in  hofpitals.  His  obfervations  are  judicious,  and 
merit  the  attention  of  thole  who  are  immediately  concerned  in  the 
diredion  of  fuch  charities. 

Art.  41.  Obfervations  on  the  ineffcacious  life  of  Irons  in  Cafes  of 
Luxations  and  Difortions  of  the  Ancle  -  Joints  and  Children  born  vjitb 
deformed  or  crooked  Feet ;  a  much  more  agreeable  and  effeliual  Mode  of 
Treatment  being  purfued,  Illuftrated  voith  Cafes*  By  William  Jackfon, 
Svo.  IS.  Symonds.  London,  1787.  . 

•  It. is  certain  that  irons  are  too  often  ineffeftual  in  removing  diftor- 
tions  of  the  feet;  but  if  Mr.  Jackfon  knows  a  better  way,  as  he 
affirms,  he  cannot  be  faid  to  adi  as  a  good  citizen  in  withholding  it 
from  the  public.  The  whole  of  this  pamphlet  favours  extremely  of 
crapyricifra. ,  -  ^  -  —  ■  — 

Art.  42.  An  important  Addrefs  to  the  Farijhioners  of  St.  George's, 
nover^Square ;  vuith  the  Appeal  againft  the  vjhole  of  the  Poor-Rate, 
8vo,  6d.  Faulder.  London,  1787. 

Great  complaints  have  for  fome  time  fubfifted  refpefting  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  parochial  affairs  in  this  dillrid;  and  it  appears,  from 
forhe  recent  tranfadlions,  that  they  rather  increafe  than  abate.  The 
complaining  inhabitants  of  this  parifh  have  formed  themfelves  into  a 
committee,  for  the  purpofc  of  annihilating  what  they  confider  as  an 
unjuil,  oppreflive,  and  illegal  poor-rate,  made  upon  a  fyftcm  of  ad- 
meafurement.  This  point  was  folemnly  litigated  at; the  iail.Eilter 
feffions,  when  the  rate  was  quaflied  by  authority;  but,ron  account 
of*  the  high  rank  of  the  refpondents,  the  complaining  inhabitants 
entertain  an  apprehenfion  that  the  profecution  which  has  been  com* 
inenced  by  the  parifh » will  yet  be  frullrated  in  its'  farther  progrefs. 
They  complain,  in  particular,  that,  iiotwithftanding  great  expences 
^rcady  incurred,  or  intended  to  be  levied  on  the  parilh  for  building, 
the  wards  in  Mount-Street  have  been  rendered  infinitely  more  un- 
wholefoiac  and  do fc  by  the  late  injudicious  new  buildings,  not  in*, 

H  h  2  tended 
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tended  for  the  ufe  of  the  poor,  but  which  arc  charged  to  the  poor- 
account;  that  the  courts  and  airing-grounds  in  Mount.Strect  are 


filled  up  with  timber  and  other  materials  fo  as  to  prevent  the  pau¬ 
pers  frota  taking  their  neccltary  excrcife;  and,  in  fine,  that  the 
paupers  arc  in  a  wretched  and  loathfome  condition,  occafiOned  entirely 
Dv  the  prefent  fjftem  of  management.  Unfortunately  there  are  in- 
conveniencies  attendinir  the  adminifiration  of  parochial  affairs  in 


conveniencies  attending  the  adminifiration  of  parochial  affairs  in 
whatever  hands  they  are  entrullcd.  If  men  in  the  lower  rank  of  life 
conduft  the  bufinefs  of  the  vellry,  it  is  well  known  that  a  great  part  of 
the  poor-rate  is  embezzled  in  entertainments.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  office  be  occupied  by  men  of  fortune,  they  are  not  likely  to  take 
fo  much  trouble  as  may  be  ncceflary  for  difeharging  it  with  general 
advantage  to  the  parilh.  This  advantage,  however,  ought  doubN 
Icfs  to  be  a  principal  objett  ;  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  men 
of  liberal  minds,  when  duly  apprized  of  the  bad  coni'equences  of  neg¬ 
ligence  or  mifmanagement,  will  not  continue  to  exercile,  without 
proper  attention,  an  authority  w'ith  which  they  are  in  veiled  for  the 
benefit  alone  of  the  pariih. 


Art.  45.  General  Plan  cf  P  arochlal  and  Pro^vindal  Police  ;  <tu//Z»  ///- 
fintdions  to  Cyverfeers  and  Confiahles  for  better  regulating  their  refpedhe 
Parijhes  ;  ^lonitions  concerning  Alehoufe  Keepers ;  the  SurR>eyor^s  Ap^ 
pointuunt  and  Guide  \  and  alfo  bis  Majcjly^s  Proclamation  againjl  VicCf 
Profanenefsy  and  Immorality  ;  Lord  Sydney^ s  Letter  to  the  Je^^eral  Higk^ 
Sheriffs  of  England ;  and  the  Refolutions  of  the  Sluarter-Srjfons  for  the 
County  ff  Surrey y  boUieu  at  Guildfordy  in  July  1787.  By  William  Man 
irodjcbaiif  Ejq,  ofWeJicn  Huufty  in  Surrey y  one  cf  his  Majejly^sjuftices  of 
the  Peace  for  that  County.  8vo.  2s«  fiitched.  Payne- and  Son. 
London,  1787. 

If  ever  the  of  parochial,  and  efpecially  of  provincial  police, 

flull  be  accurately  invetligated,  it  muft  be  by  thole  only  who  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  method  in  which,  at  prefect,  it  is  generally  con- 
dotted  in  thefe  departments.  We  are  therefore  glad  to  find  a  plan  of 
this  ratnre  become  an  objett  of  attention  to  one  who  is  converfant 
with’ the  fubiefi,  and  who  writes  from  his  own  obfervation.  That  the 
author  of  this  pamphlet  anfwers  the  defeription  now  fpecified,  we  do 
DOt  infer  fo  much  ifom  his  public  fituation  as  a  juilice  of  the  peace, 
ns  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  plan,  and  the  judicious  remarks  which 
be  makes  in  the  difTcreut  parts  of  his  iubjeft.  Mr.  Godfchall  obierves 
that  the  licentioufnei's  dcfigned  to  be  obviated  by  the  royal  proclama 
lion  has  its  fource  in  a  want  of  attention  to  the  coivdud  of  the  lower 
dais  of  the  people,  a  want  of  difcipline  and  employment  for  the 
ndolt,  and  of  initrudion  for  the  infant  poor.  On  this  account,  he 
thinks  that  an  averfion  to  honeil  employment  the  cfFed,  if  r^ot  the 
iiaufc  of  depravity,  mull  be  remedied  by  confinement  and  compelled 
labour,  with  humane  ufage;  allowing  a  fmail  fhare  of  the  profits 
of  the  toil,  where  there  are  figns  of  dcTert.  He  declares  himfelf  io- 
tally  againll  the  pernitfiion  of  beggars ;  he  would  likewife  extirpate 
petty  cnapmen,  poachers,  and  fmugglers ;  the  vagrant  acl  he  would 
put  into  execution  with  die  ucmofl  rigour  ;  and*  with  refpect  to  the 
cdocauoa  of  youth  -{we  fpeak  lUil  of  thv  lower  clafs),  he  propolcs  that 

they 
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t^cy  fhould  be  feparafed  early  from  their  parents,  and  apprenticed. 
Mr.  Godfchall  Iikcwife  propofes,  and  for  very  good  rcafons,  that  the 
number  of  alehoufes  fhould  be  gradually  diminilhed*,  as  being  a  great 
fourcc  of  idleneft,  temptation,  and  profligacy.  His  litftruftions  to  the 
overfeers  of  the  poor,  the  high  conflables  and  petty  conflablcs,  as 
well  as  his  monitions  to  alehoufe-keepers,  are  falutary  and  judicious  ; 
aodf  for  the  fake  of  the  public  good,  we  wifh  to  fee  the  legiflttare 
take  fpccdily  into  confideration  a  general  reform  of  the  police  upon 
the  ufeful  hints  and  principles  fuggelfcd  by  Mr.  Godfchall,  and  fomc 
others  who  haVe  treated  of  the  lubjeft, 

Art.  44.  Englijh  Headings  ;  a  Cemic  Piece^  in  One  inferthed  tw 

ihorge  Colman^  Efq,  8vo.  is.  Dilly.  London,  i/S'y. 

One  fpecies  of  public  amufemeot  is  ever  at  variance  with  another. 
Readings  are  no  friends  to  the  ftage  j  and  therefore  the  ftage  is  an 
enemy  to  readings.  In  this  little  piece  the  burlefque  is  carried  to  the 
utmolt  extent  of  caricature  ;  but  the  humour  is  confident  with  dc- 
ccncy,  and  fome  of  the  charUv^ers  arc  fufficiently  laughable. 

Art.  4;.  Witts  r effecting  the  Public  Police,  By  H.Zouch^  Clerk,  a 
JuJiice  of  the  Peace.  8vo.  is.  Stockdale.  Londop,  1787. 

Mr.Zouch  writes  with  the  fpirit  of  a  man  who  is  zealous  in  pro¬ 
moting  the  interefls  of  the  public  ;  and  we  cannot  but  acknowledge 
that  his  hints  are  well  calculated  for  this  purpofe.  After  endeavouring 
to  excite  among,  the  country  gentlemen  and  clergy  a  laodable  emula¬ 
tion  for  reforming  every  evident  abufe,  he  warmly  recommends  to 
them  an  infpeftion  of  public-houfes,  many  of  which  he’judly  con- 
fiders  as  recepucles  for  rogues,  vagabonds,  night- poachers,  and  dan¬ 
gerous  perfons  of  all  kinds.  He  urges  Iikcwife,  with  becoming 
eameilnefs,  the  fuppreflion  of  all  common  brothels  and  houfes  of  iu 
f^mc ;  and,  as  another  pell  of  focicty,  mentions  itinerant  empyrics. 
Mr.  Zottch  deferves  muA  commendation  for  his  fpirltcd  c*ffbrt8 ;  and 
we  hope  that  his  ufeful  hints  will  meet  with  proper  axtention  from  all 
tbofe  who  are  particularly  (Qualified  by  their  ficuation  to  carry  a  reform 
into  effed; 

I 

Art.  46.  Objir<i;ations  on  the  Corn-Bill  \  nxherein  the  propofed  Alter* 
ation  in  the  Laws  for  regulating  Importation  of  Corn  is  fairly  examined. 

IS.  Turner.  London,  1787. 

This  pamphlet  relates  to  fome  propofed  alterations  of -an  of 
^the  2  dl  pf  his  preftnt  majedy.  On  this  fubjecl  there  are  different 
opinion^;  but  the  obfervations  row  before  us  will  merit  the  atten- 
thn  qf  membefs  of  parliament,  previous  to  the  confidcradon  d  the 
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Art.  47.  The  Age  of  Genius!  a  Satire  on  the  Times.  In  a  poetical 
Epiftle  to  a  Friend.  By  Thomas  Bvjby.  410.  2S.  6d..  .Hamfon  and 
Co.  London,  1786. 

This  cpiftolary  poet  appears  to  aim  chiefly  at  force  and  energy,  and 
not  unfrequently  he  accompliflies  his  aim.  His  periods  are  often  hap. 
pily  turned  ;  yet  fometimes,  by  endeavouring  at  too  great  concentra¬ 
tion  of  ideas,  he  becomes  profaic  and  unharmonious.  The  following 
paflage  exemplifies  both :  .  .  • 


<  Moll  minds,  by  Nature  bound  to  fuch  a  line. 

Only  within  that  fphere  can  ever  fhine : 

Nay,  even  there,  peep*out  in  rays  fo  fmall. 

We  cannot  fairly  fay  they  Ihine  at  all. 

Some,  like  the  Sun,  whole  worlds  are  form’d  to  Iigkt| 
Shine  evVy  where,  and  cv’ry  where  are  bright: 
^Others,  if  o’er  their  boundaries  they  rove,  * 

Sink,  and  extinguilhing,  mere  meteors  prove. 

For  a  Ihort  fpace  fome  roll  their  tranfient  fire, 

*  Juft  kindle  to  a  flalh,  and  then — expire ! 

Some  along  courfe  in  Nature’s  medium  (hine. 

Nor  yet  to  deaden,  nor.to  blaze,  incline. 

Thele,  independent,  in  themlelves  are  bright  ; 

Thofe  form’d  but  to  reflefl  another’s  light:  T  •  ' ' 

'  Some,  like  fierce  comets,  rapid  move,  and  far  ;  , 

'  Like  them  again  returning  regular ; 

ICelume  their  fire  at  Relaxation’s  fun, 

And  then  again  as  wide  a  circuit  run.’  .  . 


We  cannot  approve  of' Mr.  Thomas  Bulby’s  broad  and  uhdifgujfed 
ccnfures.of  fcveral  Tlte  perfons  abufed  are  not,  indeed,  the 

firft  of  wits,  nor  even  in  the  firft  row;  but  they  will,  doubtlefs  feel  no 
fmall  indignation  in  being  pointed  at  as  dunces.  They  may  be  fome- 
what  confoled  by  refleding  that  this  Satire  cannot  fail  far  on  the  tide 
of  time ,  for  between  vulgarity  and  oblivion  the  eledtive  attradliou  ia 
xnoft  powerful.  Now,  a  more  vulgars,  a  more  deteflably  low  pronun. 
elation,  we  have  never  feen  than  this  rhyme  contains ; 

^  And  for  fome  judgment,  fpirit,  and  ideas. 

Only  a  huge,  dead  flock  of  words  appears.’ 

Art.  eS.  The  Eternity  of  future  punijhmtnts.  A  Sermon  preached  before 
•  the  Uni^erfty  of  Oxford^  at  St.  Mary^Sy  on  Sunde^y  Aprii  the  c^thy  1786. 

By  Ifaac  Grouchy  M.  A.  4to.  1  s.  Rivingtons.  London. 

The  doftrine  of  eternal  fire  hath  been  the  fubjeft  of  frequent  difpote 
in  the  Chriflian  church'.  Shocked  at  the  dreadfully  horrible  picture 
which  it  prefents  to  the  imaginauon,  many  divines  of  eminence  have 
attempted  to  mitigate  its  terrors,  by  various  fchemes  of  annihilation, 
reftitution,  &;c.  But  Mr.  Crouch  is  none  of  thofe  who,  as  Shakefpeara 

*  Do  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation, 

Witli  patches,  colours,  and  falfe  forms,  derived 
From  airy  femblances  of  piety.’ 
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He  maintains  Iturciily  the  common  opinion,  in  it’s  utmoft  horrofr  in¬ 
volves  it‘ with^the  exalence  of  moral  virtue,  and  with  the  very  fpirit 
and  truth  of  Chrillianity  itfclf.  We  are  forry  for  this,  being  inclined 
to  think  that  morality  can  never  be  fandHoned  by  any  thing  abfurd ; 
and  that  the  mild,  benevolent  fpirit  of  the  gofpe),  may  yet  •  force  rc* 
iilllefs  way,’  though  not  ^  armed  with  hell-flames  and  fury.* 

Art:  49’.  A  Eencor^ana  to  ShakeJ^eare ;  fuxttd  to  all  tht  Edlttani  in 
n,vkich  the  difttnguijked  and  parallel  F^JTages  in  the  Plays  cf  that  ju0h 
admired  H^riter  are  methodically  arranged.  To  nx'hich  are  added^  three 
Hundred  Notes  and  lUuJiratifins  entirely  nev:.  8vo,  6s.  Robinfons.' 
London,  1787. 

The  flrft  idea  of  a  concordance  was  perhaps  fus^gefled  by  the 
veneration  that  was  entertained  by  the  Chrilliaa  world  7or  the  volume 
of  the  Scriptures.  From  them  it  was  transferred  to  the  claflics,  and 
has  been  appended,  under  the  appellation  of  Index  Focabulontm,  to 
Virgib  Horace,  Terence,  Lucretius,  and  the  other  Roman  poets. 
Shahefpeare  is  certainly  entitled,  both  from  his  fterling  merit  and 
general  ufe,  to  this  diftindtion,  as  well  as  any  of  the  great  orna-  , 
ments  of  the  Latin  language. 

Having  given  our  applaufe  to  the  projeft  of  the  volume  before  us, 
it  remains  for  us  to  fpeak  of  its  execution.  In  this  refped  it  is  greatly 
below  mediocrity.  It  is  neither  upon  the  plan  of  the  Latin  indexes, 
nor  of  the  fcripltural  concordances.  We  (hould  have  been  glad  to  have 
feen  it  executed  upon  the  full  and  accurate  fyflem  of  the  latter;  but 
even  upon  that  of  the  former,  it  would  have  been  greatly  fuperior  to 
the  appearance  it  at  prefent  exhibits..  Had  its  compiler  merely  opened 
the  volume  of  that  great  genius,  Mr.  Alexander  Cruden,  he  would 
have  found  there  an  almoll  immaculate  exemplar  of  what  he  ought 
to  have  done;  and  thk  fureiy  was  not  too  much  to  demand  from 
a  man  who  intrudes. a-volume  upon  the  world,  and  who  doubtlels  ex¬ 
pected  to  put  a  competent  fum  of  money  into  his  pocket  as  a  reward 
for  his  labour.  One  of  the  paffages  which,  in  our  office  of  critics,  we 
thought  it  our  duty  to  look  for,  we  will  tranferibe  at  length  ;  it. is  the 
principal  I'peech  of  Hamlet  in  the  clofet  feene,  and  begins  where  he 
ddires  his  mother  to  look 

- - ‘  upon  this  pidure,  and  on  this. 

The  counterfeit  prefentment  of  two  brothers. 

See  what  a  grace  is  fcated  on  this  brow  ! 

Hyperion's  curls,  the  front  of  Jove  himfelf; 

An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command ; 

A  ftation  like  the  herald  Mercury 
\  New  lighted  on»a  heaven  rifing  hill, 

A  combination  and  a  form  indeed, 

'Where  every  god  did  feem  to'fet  his  feal,  *  . 

To  give  the  world  aflUrance  of  a  man. 

^  This  was  your  hufband  ! 

This  pafTage  we  fucceflively  fought  under  the  following  words : 
counterfeit^  prefentment^  brother ^  hujband^  man^  fealy  god^  form^ 

II  h  4  combination^ 
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€omHrMioyt,  eyc^  fiathr^  Haperrony  Jor:ey  Mercury^  Mars ;  in  every 
inftance,  in  vain.  At  length,  by  chance,  \vc  opened  upon  the  word 
gracty  which  with  us,  as  it  might  happen  with  twenty  readers,  was 
the  only  word  in  the  naflage  which  ha'd  efcaped  our  memory,  and 
the  only  verfe  in  the  fentence  which  we  did  not  e.xa6\ly  know  how 
to  complete.  Indeed  the  only  ufc  of  a  concordance  is  to  find  a  paflag<! 
which  is  imperfectly  recolleded,  not  a  pafiage  of  which  every  word  is, 
prcfcnt.to  the  memory,  Anothfr  fpccch  we  looked  for  ultimately  in 
vain,  ar>d  .are  unable  to  fay  whether  it  is  at  all  to  l>e  found  in  the 
volume  under  review  ;  it  was  the  admirable  fpccch  in  which  Bratus 
is  deferibed  at 

———the  noblefi  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times, 

^RT.  50.  Ohfer<vatiorjs  on  the  Specimen  AJterum  Pharmacopeia.  Lo^sdi^ 

ttertjisy  1787  ;  pointing  out  its  many  jirihing  DefeSis^  and  fienving  the 
*  J^iceJ^tj  for  fill  farther  Qrre^ions,  in  order  to  ajfft  in  confituUng  a 
tVork  Jo  greatly  nx anted  in  as  perfed  a  State  as  the  Dijf  culty  of  the 
Undertaking  *wtll  permit^  and  the  Magnitude  of  the  Subjedt  requires  * 
Inierfperfed  nxith  a  Variety  of  Formula  from  that  Publication^  ^and 
other  nenju  ones  introduced.  In  a  fetter  addrejjed  to  the  Committee JeleBed 
cut  of  the  Members  of  the  Royal  College  of  Phyjtcians  to,  reform  the  Old 
Tharmacopaia,  a  Proof  of  yw hi cb  Reformation  is  prefented  in  the  Spe^ 
cimtn,  8vo.  as.  6d.  Hitched.  Rpblnfons.  London,  1787. 

The  correfting  the  Old  London  Pharmacopaera  is  a  work  which 
requires  much  attention ;  and,  in  order  to  its  being  executed  with 
propriety,  the  members  of  the  college,  whofe  employment  it  is, 
ought  certainly  to  avail  themfelves  of  all  the  afTiilance  they  can  pro¬ 
cure.  Such  afiiftance,  it  feems,  had  been  voluntarily  contributed,  in 
remarks  on  the  former  fpecimen ;  and  the  fubftance  of  thefe  having 
not  been  adopted  in  the  fecond  edition,  the  author  now  before  us 
criticifes  their  produftion,  with  fome  afperity  indeed,  but,  it  mull  be 
ConfeiTed,*  with  much  force  of  argument.  Oonfidcring  the  nature  of 
the  fubje^,  as  pertaining  to  a  particular  province,  it  is  unneceflary 
for  us  to  exhibit  any  of  the  obfervations  to  our  readers ;  but  wu 
cannot  difmifs  them  without  exprefling  our  opinion  that,  though  we 
do  not  concur ‘iwth  the  author  in  the  whole  of  his  remarks,  they  are, 
a  very  fmall  number  excepted,  too  much  deferving  of  the  attention  of 
the  College  to  be  treated  with  any  difregard. 

Ant.  51.  Jn-Excurfon  to  Margate  in  the  Montis  of  funf  1786,  in-^ 
terjperfed  nxith  a  Variety  of  Anecdotes  of  nxell-knonxn  Charaders.  By 
'  Hardwick  Lenxis^  Ejq,  Small  8vo,  2S,  6d.  fewed.  French.  Lon¬ 
don,  1787. 

This  economical  traveller  makes  his  excurfion  in  a  hoy,  where  he 
embraces  the  opportunity  of  entertaining  his  readers  with  the  charac¬ 
ters,  manners,  and  incidents  common  in  that  vehicle.  On  arriving  at 
Margate,  there  enfuesadefeription  of  the  feene,  with  thatofKingf- 
gate,  the  feat  of  the  late  Lord  Holland,  and  fome  other  places  in  the 
ndghbourhood.  Mr.  Lewis  appears  to  be  a  lively,  facetious  compa¬ 
nion^ 
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filon,  and  much  lefs  fparing  of  his  humour  than  his  money  on  this  po* 
pularand  healthful  excurfion. 

Art.  52.  Rofa  de  Montmorien  \  a  By  MiJ}  llUiiuh* 

2  vols.  i2mo.  5s.  fewed.  Laoe.  London,  1787. 

This  narrative  is,  in  many  parts,  conduced  in  fo  obfeure  a  manner 
that  it  becomes  unintelligible ;  which,  added  to  the  numerous  im- 

ffobabilities'we  meet  with,  will  not  admit  of  its  being  intcrefting. 
n  point  of  fentiment,  it  is  not  dellitute ;  but  while,  in  fome  places, 
the  thoughts  are  natural,  they  are,  in  others,  disfigured  with  affec* 
iation.  On  the  whole,  the  perufal  of  it  affords  but  little  entertain- 
inent. 

Art.  53.  Probationary  Odes  for  the  Laureatfjlp  •  nxith  a  Preliminary 
Difcourfe  by  Sir  John  Haixklns,  Knt,  4to.  ^s.  6d,  Ridewav. 
London,  ^ 

The  idea  of  fome  of  the  moft  elevated  charaflers  in  this  kingdoiil 
being  candidates  for  the  laureatfhip  was  well  calculated  to  afford  fcopc* 
for  ridicule  and  fatire.  In  any  other  country  than  our  own,  fuch  an 
attempt  would  have  been  fatal  to  thofe*  who  fhould  have  cngagedln 
it.  We  cannot  therefore  help  admiring  the  privilege  to  which  mil. 
lions  are  entitled,  though  a  few  may  occafionaily  fmart  by  its  exercife 
and  indulgence.  Belides  the  Odes,  there  is  a  Preliminary  Difcourfe, 
Thoughts  on  Ode  Writing,  Recommendatory  Teftimonics,  Account 
of  Mr.  Warton-?  Afccnfion,  Laureat  Eleclion,  &c  &c.  In  thefe  wc 
have  looked  in  vain  for  that  wit  and  keennefs  which  Ibme  of  the  6de& 
gave  us  reafon  to  cxpedl.  They  are  probably  the  produdion  of  fome 
auxiliary  pen,  which  hafle  obliged  the  poetical  writer  or  writers  to 
engage  in  their  fervIcCv 

Art,  54.  A  brief  Account  cf  a  Seminary  ejlablijhed  at  Hampjlead  for 
the  Reception  oj  a  limited  Number  oj  young  Gentlemen  of  a  rejpectabk 
pefeription.  By  a  Clergyman,  i^mo.  6d.  Murray.  London.*, 

The  fyflem  of  education  delineated  in  this  pamphlet  is  identically 
^hat  we  find  pradifed  in  every  academy  round  the  metropolis.'  The 
only  trace  of  novelty  we  difeover  in  the  whole  'is  the  JohnJonian  man¬ 
ner,  in  which  the  molt  common  objeds  are  deferibed,  fpeaking  of 
diverfions,  for  example,  the  author  recommends  the  njcholefome  flagel^ 
lotion  of  the  top,  the  brijk  chafe  of  the  hoop,  or  the  more  athletic''exercife 
of  cricket,  trap-ball,  &c.  In  this  inflated  Ityle  the  fimpleft  things  are 
detailed.  It  puts  us  in  mind  of  thofe  popular  declaiti^ers  who  to  ftun 
a  vulgar  auditory  with  unmeaning  found,  mouth  the  moft  trivial  mono- 
lyllables,^  and  palm  on  their  hearers  for  true  eloquence  an  ardent*  voice 
ind  a  llarch  demeanor.  V 

^  Such  learned, nothings  in  fo  ftrange  a  ftylc,  <  • 

'oil.. unlearned,  and  inakc  the  learned  IWlc  !*  . 

'iniviiij*  i».(  * 
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For  the  ENGLISH  REVIEIV. 
NATIONAL  AFFAIRS 
•  •  —  For  D  E  C  E  M  B,E  R  1787. 

QUADRUPLE^  ALLIANCE, 

'T^H  E  late  revolution  in  Holland,  the  moft  rapid 'and  com- 
'  plete,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  leaft  languinary  and 
deftru£live  which  hiftory  records,  has  naturally  excited  an 
alarm  r^mong  the  powers  on  the  continent.  A  treaty,  effen- 
five  and  defenfive,  in  cohfequence  of  that  revolution,  be¬ 
tween  the  States  of  Holland,  Pruflia,  and  England,  mav 
te  expected  to  have  awakened  the  jealoufies  of  our  formid¬ 
able  rivals,  and  to  have  induced  them  to  co-operate  in  a 
fimilar  league  for  the  prefervation  of  the  balance  of  Europe, 
and  the  humiliation  of  Britain.  Accordingly  a  quadruple 
alliance  between  France,  Spain,  the  Emperor  of  Gerinanv, 
and  the  Emprels  of  Ruffia,  has  been  projefted  in  the 
French  cabinet,  and  propofed  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Peterfburg.  It  is  extremely  doubtful,  however,  or  rather 
altogether  improbable,  if  fuch  an*  alliance  will  be  formed, 
or  produce  any  permanent  efFefts.  Though  the  family 
compaft  may  unite  the  councils,  as  it  concentrates,  the  in- 
tereus  of  France  and  Spain,  the  imperial  Jofeph  ,ancl  the 
imperial  Catherine  have  ambitious  and'  political  plans  of 
their  own,  totally  different  from  the  aggrandizement  of 
France,  or  the  fall  of  Great-Britain.  The.  German  do¬ 
minions  of  the  emperor,  and  his  pofieflions  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  will  furnlfh  him  with  occupation  for  fome  time  to 
come.  His  fpeciilative  and  inefficient  charafter,  which  \vc 
early  pointed  out  to  public  view,  is  at  laft  underftood  by  his 
own  fubjefls;  and  he  has  now  the  moft  difficult  part  of  a 
fovereign  to  perform,  to  re-eftablifli  a  charadler  which  is 
impaired,  and  reafiume  an  authority  which  is  .tottering,  j 
His  edidfs  on  edidfs  multiplied  to  quell  oppofition,  and  to 
liipprefs  freedom  of  fpeech  and  writing,  mark  the  impo¬ 
tence  rather  than  the  vigour  of  government,  and  Ihew  that 
he  is  affcdling  tyranny  when  he  has  loft  power.  7'he  early 
fpecimen  which  he  gave  of  his  charadter,  in  his  quarrel 
with  the  Dutch,  has  been  confirmed  by  his  fublequcnt 
adliuns ;  warm  and  zealous'in’  the  formation  of  his  plans 
but  without  firmnefs  of  mind,  or  decifioh*  of  character  to 
carry  them  into  execution  ;  imperatorial  and  overbearing 
the  language  which  he  holds,  weak  and  inadlivein  the  mca- 
fures  which  he  puiiues. 
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RUSSSIA, 

The  attention  of  the  Emprefs  of  RuHia  too  is  turned  to 
another  quarter  of  the  political  hemifphere  ;  and  her  dif- 
piites  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  in  which  fhe  will  be  refifted 
])y  the  policy  of  France,  will  employ  all  the  machinations 
of  her  intrigue,  and  the  Ichemes  of  her  ambition.  Poflefled 
of  a  bold  and  daring  genius  that  railes  her  above  the  level  of 
womankind  to  rank  with  the^firft  princes  of  Europe,  Ihe 
will  never  aft  ,a  .fecondary  or  fubfidiary  part;  but  will  be 
the  prime  planet  of  a  fyftem,  not  the  latellite  of  a  greater 
orb.  Although  flie  may  never  be  fuccefsful  in  expelling 
the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  eflablifhing  a  new  Greek  em¬ 
pire,  the  projeft  is  fo  magnificent  and  Iplcndicl,  as  to  make 
the  tranlaftions  of*  European  politics  an  inferior  objeft  of 
confideration.  Although  fhe  pofiefies  territories  more  ex- 
teufive  than  thofe  of  the  Roman  empire,  fhe  is  purfuing  aa 
ideal  fovereignty  more  captivating  than  real  dominion  ;  and 
\itx  *  air- drawn  TuMJh  feeptre^  like  the  air-draivn  dagger  oi 
Macbeth,  ^will  ftiniulate  her  mind  to  the  objefts  of  her 
■  ambition.  If  fhe, were  to  vary  the  line  of  her  political 
conduft,  and  pay.  a  greater  attention  to  the  real  interells  of 
the  empire  than  to  the  imaginary  grandeur  of  the  emprefs, 
fhe  might  gratify  a  nobler  ambition,  and  gain  an  Immor¬ 
tality  of  fairer  fame  than  the  fplendour  and  defolation  of 
foreign,conqueft  can  ever  confer.  Although  the  court  of 
R’ulRa  js  magnificent  and  polite,  the  people  are  ju(t  emerg¬ 
ing  from  ^barbarifinr  -The^  country  is  but  thinly  peopled; 
notan  eighth  part  of  It, is  cultivated  ;  and  the  natives  are 
charafterifed  by  rudenefs,  indolence,  and  ferocity.  In  the 
'  confiifts  between  the  Turks  and  Rullians  we  obferve  both 
nations  almoft  equally  brave,  barbarous,  and  updifeiplined  ; 
puirdfing  the  ferocious  courage  of  favages,  rather  than  the 
deliberate  and  determined  valour  of  civilized  nations.  Were 
.  .the  emprefs  to  turn  her  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
Ito  convert  the  [word  into  the  ploughjhare^  and  the  [pear  into 
pruning-hcok^  fhe  would  gain  a  more  difiinguilhed  naine 
^than  that  of  heroes  and  conquerors.  To  cultivate  the  de- 
ferts,  and  people  the  Iblitudes  of  RulTia  ;  to  difFufe  a  fpirit 
of  induftry  and  emulation  among  the  inhabitants,  to  acce¬ 
lerate,*  by  gentle  means,  the  progrefs  of  civiliiation  and  re¬ 
finement,  and  govern  an  empire,  already  fiifficiently  ex¬ 
pended,  by  the  rules  of  wifdom  and  juftice,  would  place  the 
Emprefs  of  all  the  Ruliias  in  the  lift  of  thofe  few  fovereigns 
Tho'are  born  for  the  happinefs  of  mankind. 

4  ' 
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FRANCE. 

The  throne  of  Fi-ance,  the  centre  of  continental  pofitiV^ 
has  been  fliaken,  in  the  coiirFe  of  a  Angle  reign,  by  the  im-' 
bccility  of  its  pofleiTor,  and  the  intrigues  ot  his  royal  con- 
fort,  more  than  by  all  the  faftions,  rebellions,  and  civil 
wars,  of  paft  ages.  The  parliament  of  Paris  have  advanced 
from  fupplication  to  remonftrance,  irom  petitioning  {qx 
favours  to  demand  rights.  The  bani/liment  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  during  the  ferment  of  political  contefts,  by  the 
moft  def|>otic  authority  which  even  a  French  monarch  ever 
aflTumes,  ilfuing  kttres  de  cachet ;  and  the  arbitrary  impri. 
fonment  of  two  leaders  in  parliament  for  the  faithful  dif- 
charge  of  their  duty;  were  furticient  to  roufe  the  fpirit  cf 
indignant  nature  againft  the  injqltice  of  tyranny  among  a 
people  left  afluated  by  the  love  of  freedom  than  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  France  are  at  prefent.  Lewds  the  Sixteenth  feeras 
to  be  adopting  the  policy,  and  following  the  footfteps,  of 
Charles  the  Firft  of  England.  The  trial  of  Hambden,  for 
nobly  refufing  to  pay  an  illegal  tax  of  twenty  fliillings, 
awakened  the  fpirit  of  the  Englifh  nation  to  a  fenfe  of  their 
oppreffions ;  and  the  accul'ation  and  propofed  impeachment 
of  the  five  members  of  parliament  tor  imaginary  treafons, 
was  the  laft  ftep  of  a  train  of  tyrannical  policy  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  civil  war.  Thecaufe  of  liberty,  like  the  cauieot 
religion,  is  as  much  indebted  for  its  fuccels  to  its  perfecutorj 
as  to  its  martyrs.  Exertions  of  audacious  and  illegal  authc^ 
rity  are  endeavoured  to  be  atoned  Igr  by  afts  of  corde- 
feenfion  and  humility  ;  and  it  was. by  this  kind  of  wavering 
and  inconuftent  policy  that  Charles  was  at  la  ft  brought  t») 
the  fcaffold.  We  by  no  means  intend  to  infiniiate  that  the 
political  phenorpena  of  France  indicate  the  approach  of  any 
inch  revolution.  There  are  Ibme  appearances,  however, 
that  diftinguilh  the  fpirit  of  innovation  and  of  liberty,  which 
prevails  at  prclent  in  France,  from  any  of  the  tumults  and 
infurre£lIons  which  took  place  in  the  former  periods  of  it* 
liiftory.  'Freedom  of  fpeech,  of  writing,  and  fatirical  pic- 1 
tures,  have  been  the  inftrqments  gf  faction  in  France  2s 
well  as  in  other  countries.  But  a  want  of  attachment  to 
the  long  line  of  their  ancient  Ibyereigns,  and  a  want  of  de¬ 
votion  to  the  fair,  have  never  chara&erifed  our  loyal  and 
polite  neighbours  till  the  prefent  hour.  A  monarch,  who 
has  hitherto  been  deemed  innocent,  feems  to  have  incurred 
the  hatred  as  well  as  the  contempt  of  his  fubjeSs ;  and  2 
great  lady,  who  rinites  the  beauty  and  the  wdt,  the  ccHr}X)rea^ 
and  the  mental  altrailions  ot  Cleopatra,  is  not  only  purlued 
by  public  contumely,  but  had  lately  nearly  fallen  a  victin 
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♦0  public  refentment.  Pafling  in  her  carriage  through  the 
ftreets  of  Paris,  the  populace  dragged  her  out  of  the  vehicle, 
and  were  proceeding  to  outrages  unexampled  in  the  moft 
barbarous  countries ;  and  that  day  might  have  been  her  lart 
had  not  her  guards  fortunately  refeued’her  from  impending 
deftruftion.  '  Upon  the  whole,  at  the  preftnt  crifis  France 
appears  more  formidable  to  herfcif  than  to  her  neighbours. 

•  •  .1  AFFAIRS-OF  INDIA. 

This  feeihs  to’  be  the  era  of  revolutions.  At  the  genera! 
peace,  which  was  eitabliihed  ■  loon  after  the  accelhon  of 
George  the  Third  to  the  throne  of  Great*Britain,  every  ap- 
pcarance  leemed  to  indicate  a  general  tranquillity  and  ex¬ 
emption  from  change,  both  in  this  and  the  neighbouring 
nations ;  yet  no  period  of  time  has  been  more  eventful,  .or 
furnilhed  more  materials  for  hiftory,  than  the  lapfe  of  years 
which  has  fucceeded.  Poland  has,  been  divided  without  the 
fword  being  drawn ;  America  has  been  emancipated. from 
fubjeftion  to  Britain ;  the  catholic  religion  has  been  de¬ 
prived  of  its  principal  I'upports  in  Germany ;  one  revolution 
has  ‘teen  effedled  in  Holland,  and  another  threatened'  in 
France.  But  the  innovation  which  has  lately  taken  place 
with  regard  to  the  adminiftration  of  India ;  the  transfer  of 
all'  the  power  and  patronage  from  the  India  Company  to 
one  or  two  leading  members  in  the  Board  of  Control,  is  one 
of  the  moft  Angular,  filent,  and  remarkable  revolutions  that 
the’  paft'or  p'relent  a|e  has  ever  beheld.  When  Mr.  Fox 
propofed"  his  celebrated  bill,  by  which  he  intended  to  velk 
the  fovereignty  of  India- in  a  chofen  fquadron  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  the  Company  took  the  alarm,  complaints  and 
remonftrances  about  the  invafion  of  chartered  rights  re- 
founded  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other.  What 
Mr.  Fox  attempted  unfuccefsfully  by  generofity,  candour, 
and  opennefs, 'the  party  who  fucceeded  him  in  power  have 
inftdioully  olHained.  Notwithftanding  the  remarkable  vote 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  “  That  the  influence  of  the 
“  Crown  had  increaled,  was  increafing,  and  ought  to  be  di- 
“  mintihed,”  the  nation  has  beheld,  not  only  without  afto- 
nilhment'  and  horror,  but  with  the  molt  perfeft  indifference; 
the  command  of  a  hundred  thoufand  men,  and  an  annual 
revenue  of  ten  millions  fterling,  added  to  the  patronage  of 
the  Crown,  in  addition  to  what  it  formerly  poflelied.  ■ 

..i';  AR-MY  IN  INDIA. 

A  fubjeck:  has  unexpectedly  been  agitated  in  the  courfe  of 
the  prelent  month,  of  infinite  .iinfwrtance  to  the  exiltence  of 
our  Indian  erapire.  Great  difl'atistaCtion  prevailed,  during 
the  laft  war,  ainongft  the  Company’s  oiftcers  in  India;  but 
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their  patriotifm,  their  anxious  zeal  for  the  public  fcfvice, 
induced  them  to  fulpend  their  complaints  until  peace  and 
tranquillity  were  cfeclually  reftored.  The  grievance  was 
then,  in  manly  language,  fully  detailed,  and  redrefs  was  pro- 
mifed.  Hitherto,  however,  it  has  been  withheld.  As  the 
cafe  now  Hands,  every  officer  in  the  iervice  of  the  Eail- 
India  Company  ranks  below  every  officer  in  his  Majeftv’s 
lervicc  who  holds  the  lame  commiffion.  7'hus  a  lieutenant 
of  this  day,  with  a  king’s  commiffion,  would  command  every 
lieutenant  in  the  fervice  of  the  Company, in  India.'  There 
are  above  eighteen  hundred  officers,  of  various  ranks,  in 
the  fervice  of  the  Company,  and,  with  the  four  regiments 
now  on  the  point  of  embarkation,  there  will  be  ten  king’s 
regiments  in  India.  A  diltindlion  fo  odious  amonglt  officers, 
fubje<fls  of  the  lame  king,  defending  the  fame  country, 
could  be  no  longer  endured but,  in  order  to  irritate  the 
feelings  of  the  officers  in  India,  if  poffiblej  ftill  more,  a 
certain  proportion  of  officers  in- the  four  regiments  now  go¬ 
ing  out  are  to  b6  taken  from  the  army  of  the  Company. 
By  this  regulation  the  whole  fervice  in  India  will  be  thrown 
into  the  utnioft  confufion.  Every  evil  conlequence  of  liich 
an  arrangement  has  been  forefeen  by  the  Court  of  Diredlors, 
and  humbly,,  though  forcibly,,  reprelented  to  government; 
but  hitherto  without  The  tranfaftion  has  properly 

been  concealed  from  the  public.  I'he  Company’s  officers 
now  in  London  have  alTembled  they  were  perfeflly  fatistied 
with  the  Heps  taken  by  the  Court  of  Direftors  to  procure 
them  redrels  ;  all  the  proceedings  have  lince  been’  read  in  a 
general  court  of  proprietors.  'I'he  well-founded  apprehen- 
fions  of  the  Court  of  Direftors  have  excited  conficlerable 
alarm.  There  is  no  reafon  to  doubt  the  wifdom  or  the 
juHice  of  the  king’s  miniders  ;  and  we  truft  they  will,  on 
this  occafion,  confider  that,  as  the  Britifh  dominions  in 
India  have  ever  been  held  by  the  fvvord,  and  ever  muft  be 
held  by  the  Ivvord,  every  well-grounded  complaint  coming 
from  men  who  conquered,  and  who  preferve,  fo  valuable 

dominion,  ought  to  be  Ipccdily  attended  to,  and  eftefluaily 
rcdrelfcd. 

The  novel  appointment  too  of  Colonel  Cathcart  as  am- 
balFador  to  China,  is. a  mcafure  preonant  with  abiurdity, 
and  full  of  danger  to  the  intereHs  of  the  Eall-India  Com¬ 
pany.  I'o  a  violent  political  fever  which  diHinguiihed  the 
beginning  of  this  reign,  an  univerfal  lethargy  has  fucceeded. 
The  Court  of  Proprietors  has  funk  into  non-exiHence,  and 
the  nation  into  a  Hate  of  inlenfibility. 
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the  impeachment  of  sir  ELIJAH  IMPEY' 

Would  not  have  found  a  place  in  this  article  but  fdr.  the 
very* extraordinary,  though  not  unaccountable,  conduft  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  At  the  dole  ot  the  leflions  of  parliament  in  1786, 
when  the  charge  refpefting  Cheit  Sing  the  Zemindar  of  Be¬ 
nares  was  inveftigated  by  the  Houfc  of  Commons,  Mr,  Fltt, 
after tvindicating  Mr.  Hallings  for  every  ftep  that  he  had 
taken,  found  him  culpable  tor  an  intention  that  was  never 
carried  into  execution,  and  added,  ‘‘that  if  other  particulars 
“  appeared  in  the  lame  light,”  (i.  e.  as  criminal  as  an  in¬ 
tention  that  never  was  executed),  “  he  would  cordially  vote 
‘‘  for  the  impeachment.”  By  this  equivocation  and  mental 
refervation  he  appeared  to  defend  Mr.  Haftings,  while  at  the 
fame  time  he  held  out  to  the  public  his  real  intention  of  find¬ 
ing  him  guilty.  When  a  motion  'Xvas  lately  made  in  the 
Houle  of  Commons  for  the  impeachment  of  Sir  Elijah  Impey, 
the  immaculate  and  impeccable  premier  aded  a  fimilar  part. 
He  profelTed  to  go  cordially  along  with  the  impeachment, 
while  at  the  fame  time  he  declared,  “  that  he  thought  there 
“  were  legal  objedions  to  the  heavieft  of  all  the  charges,” 

’  and  at  the  fame  time  infinuated  that  though'  he  concurred 
with  the  impeachment  in  general,  he  would  defend  Sir  Elijah 
in  every  particular  charge.  Such  a  premature  and  unfeafon- 
able  declaration  of  his  fentiments,  with  regard  to  the 
two  •  impeachments,  *  muff  Itrike  even  the  many-hcaded 
multitude;  I'he  fevereft  moralill  will  fometimes  make  an 
apology  for  neceffary  afts  ^f  fcverity.in  a  Governor  Genera! ; 
but  .never  for  flagrant  violations  of  equity  in  a  Judge. 
But  in  the  one  cafe  Mr.  Pitt  had  a  rival  to  fear,  and  none 
in  the  other. 

THE  CONVERSION  OF  LORD  GEORGE  GORDON 

To  the  faith  of  Mofes  and  Aaron,  of  the  patriarchs  and 
the  prophets,  is  a  phenomenon  in  the  natural  aild  perhaps 
in  the  political  hiftory  of  religion.  Unlike  the  knights  er-; 
rant  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  the  objed  of  Lord  George  was 
not  to  defend  the  ladies  but  to  defame  them  ;  nor  was  it 
wonderful  that  after  attacking  the  whore  of  Babylon  with 
all  his  might,  he  Ihould  make  a  tranlition  to  the  two  molt 
celebrated  ftrumpets  (according  to  his  wicked  inlinuations) 
that  hiftory  has  recorded  fince  the  days^of  Aholah  and  Ahc- 
hah.  'But  that  the  celebrated  proteftant  hero,  and  leader 
of  the  mobs  in  London,  fhould  fink  into  the  inligniticant  and 
contemptible  charader  of  a  Jew,  is  a  metamorphofis  not  left 
furprifing  than  the  converlion  of  Saul  of  Tarfus  into  Paul 
the  apoftle.  Origen,  in  his  excellent  defence  of  the  Chriftian 

religion 
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religion  againft  Celliis,  informs  us  that  the  enemies  of  that 
apoltle  attrilnucd’ his  convertion  to  motives  merely  ^humati 
and 'Ife^mporal  ;  they  infmuated  that  as  he  was  a  favourite 
tlifciple  ot  Gamaliel,  at  whofe  feet  he  was  educated  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  ovyn  confefljon,  he  was  captivated  with  the  beauty 
of  Gamaliers  daughte;r^  and  paid  his  addrefles  to  that  non- 
|>areil  of  Jefufalem*  But  as  he  Was  more  verfant  in  rabbini. 
cal  erudition,  than  in  Qyid’s  treatile  4c  arte  amandi^  and 
was  befides  contemptible  in  figure  and  appearance,  the  peer- 
lefs  j)aragon  of  llrael  treated  him  vviih  the  contempt  ihe 
tjiought  he  def'erved  ;  that  refentment  at. this  behaviour  was 
the  prime  motive  of  his  adopting  a  religion  the  moft  inimical 
to  the  Jewilh  religion  and  thejevys,  was  boldly  alTerted .by  the 
early  oppofers  ot  Chriftianity :  but  this  is  a  calumny  that  has 
been  long'fince  configned  to  oblivion.  It  may  however  admit 
of  a  doubt  whether  the  cauja  tc  teterrima  hclli^  ct  pulcherrima 
pacts t  the  I'ecret  mover  of  lb  many  events. may  not  have 
operated  a  (imilar  eti'eft  on  the  fubjedl  of  this  article. 

It  is  rather  humiliating  to  our  hero  that  he  can  only  l)e  a 
to  the  Jewilh  faith,  for  though  he  may  be  received 
into  Abraham's  or  Sarah's  hofom-^  it  is  altogether  impoffible 
that  he  «an  defeend  iVorn  their  loins ;  fo  that  he  can  neither 
be  entitled  to  the  benchts  of  the  Abrahamic  covenant,  nor 
ihe  bleffings  ot  ‘the  Mofaic  law.  With  what  propriety  for 
inflance  can  he  repeat  the  confcilion  made  by  every  Ifraelite 
when  he  pre rents  the  wave  eftering,  *yOur  Father  was  an 
“  Amorite  ready  to  perifli,  and  our  mother  aivHittite,” 
when  it  is  well  known  that  neither  his  father  nor  his  mother 
were  Amorites  or  Hitrites.  It  has  been  infinuated  that  his 
predilection  tor  the  Mofaic  economy  a rofe  from  perlifing 
D'r.  AVarb\irton's‘]J>Ivine  Legation  bt  Moles,  in- which  that 
learned  author  endeavours  to  prove  the  truth  of  thejewifli 
religiQU  from  this  argument,  “  I'hat  the  Jeivs  were  the  opiy 
^  nation ’bf  the  known  world,  that  did-  not  believe  in  the 
immortality  of  the  roiii.”  But  he  will  make  no  profclytes 
among  the  Chriltians  of  Svnith  Britain.  For  hovyeiuxivell 
dil'poled  many  of  our  Countrymen  may  be  to 
anity,  and  even  to  renounce  their  souls,  the 
.will  never  abjure /ffri,  nor  renounce  bacon  ham. 
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